








You get all these picture-taking features in 
this folding camera by Kodak 


Cast an eye on this picture-taking beauty. It’s 

a big-time camera, ready to snap all those 

good times you have. And it folds to handy 

pocket size. It’s cram-full of 

lots-for-your-money features. . aot “Z e You get your picture 


" sonst | exactly as your eye sees 

An easy squeeze LA —<— Dy \\ it...with the sharp 
on the release, | \ eye-level view finder 
right on the camera 
bed, gives you a 
steady shot. Black- 
and-white “contact* f 
prints measure | ff 3 ateots 
2%x3%. Kodacolor fg. psc a 
ya tale 2 — for in-focus shots 

; : from eight feet to 

infinity 


Kodak Tourist pall 


It’s a honey, this Kodak Tourist Camera with the Kodet Lens. 
Takes top-notch snaps. Looks like an expensive camera, yet 
it is reasonably priced at $24.50, including Federal Tax. 
You'll want the Flasholder, too, to make yours a 24-hour- 
a-day operator. Price, $11.08, including Federal Tax. There 
are other accessories you’!] find useful 
and inexpensive. 
See the Kodak Tourist Camera at your 
Kodak dealer's. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


19 set for snapshots at night. 
The Flasholder slips on quickly 
and the Kodon Shutter is 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 








MAP iar: ‘SO SMOOTH 


. +. and that’s what we mean! This let- on At almost writes 


ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism e 4 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We | 
want to know what’s on your mind. b itself! 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 


Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to know whether there 
is any school in the U.S. where a Stu- 
dent Council is allowed to meet with- 
out faculty supervision or representa- 
tion. Our Student Council wants this 
privilege. If any of your readers at- 
tend schools that operate their Student 
Councils along this line, I would be 
interested in hearing about it. 

Ann Smyers | 
Westfield (N.J.) HS. 


Ann poses a good question. How 
much power should a Student Council 
have? What should be the relationship 
between student officers and the faculty 
and school administration? If you've 
worked with this problem in your 
school, let’s hear your ideas on the 











subject in “Say What You Please!”— 
Ed. 





Dear Editor eee BECAUSE WATERMAN’S POINTS 
. , MATCHING ARE “SMOOTH AS A LENS” 
other feature in your magazine. It not Pencil or Ball \ \ GROUND 100% 8Y HAND 


only gives me an idea what other Pointer Pen \ 
“teeners” think, but helps me greatly in — fora \ The POINT makes the PEN. Waterman’s 
. . _ . andsome set. ° 
formulating new ideas. Also, Waterman's makes points “smooth as a lens” by 
Barbara Marhefka ; wepelor Sell Pointer 100% hand-grinding. That’s why 
ae (Mass.) HS. —best buy $1. \ Waterman’s gives you easiest writing! 
eo oO 
Dear Edit There’s no smoother pen than 
— Waterman’s New Crusader. 4 smare 
Much as I like the movies, I have "ate et poi See tl 
one ferocious gripe against Hollywood " co waa oice of points. See the 
—and that is what nine out of ten Crusader before you buy any 
movies do to any teen-aged characters pen! At leading dealers. 
who happen to pop up in a script. Th 
e New Crusader 
Do any young people behave as HOODED POINT \ 
pee: + tak in ies | also available. 
grotesquely as some of the characters Ask for Water- 


in films like Mother Is a Freshman and man’s famous 
Mr. Belvedere Goes to College? The | Tarertre. Choice fo Bt 
actions of the adults in these two com- | 9 points. Pewee a 


edies were funny—those of the younger 
generation were repulsive! Would any 
of your readers like to join me in a 


Society for the Prevention of Caricatur- 9 

ing Teen-Agers? “a ermanh hy, 
Incidentally, orchids to Louis de 

Rochemont for his amusing and real- y+ P 

istic treatment of teen-agers in several UNE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN FOUNTAIN PENS FOR Writing Quality 

scenes of his terrific film, Lost Boun- ‘ 4 . 

daries. YOUNG WRITERS! Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. 


. Contest sponsored by Waterman’s. Send for rules (free)—Scholastic 
— ges Writing Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 4) 


I enjoy “Jam Session” more than any 
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Champs choose Hads 


BECAUSE THERE ARE SPECIAL 


KEDS FOR EVERY SPORT 


SPEEDARCH hetps all-round athletes for indoor. 
outdoor sports. Shockproof Arch cushion and insole, 
crepe outsole—give anti-slip footing. Men's 6 to 15. 
Boys’ 24 to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2. Black, brown. 


CAGER—Special basketball features are: sole, 





molded for anti-slip performance; Shockproof Arch 
cushion and heel-to-toe insole offset fatigue. Men's 
6 to 14. Boys’ 2)2 to 6. Black 


CHAMPION cops honors for tennis footwork. Light, 
anti-slip crepe sole. Shockproof Arch cushion and 
insole keep muscles fresh. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 
2% to 6. White, blue 


UNITED STATES 





RUBBER COMPANY 


Say What You Please! 


(Continued from page 3) 
Dear Editor: 


I think Senior Scholastic is a very 
well-balanced publication. Our whole 
class enjoys reading it. A round-table 
discussion of topics of current interest 
would be a good addition 

Bill Sweeney 
Litchfield Park, Ariz. 


Watch this and 
con” discussions on such subjects as: 
“Should the President Be Elected by 
Direct Vote?,” “Should Radio Stations 
Editorialize in Their Presentation of 
News?,” “Is the U.S. Giving Adequate 
Support to the U.N.?,” ete.—Ed. 

eee 


semester for “pro 


Dear Editor: 

I particularly enjoy 
I am glad you encourage us to write, 
and I appreciate the fact that students, 
revealing great talent, have their 
ideas printed. 


“Young Voices.” 


can 


Nancy Mezistrano 
Garfield H.S., Seattle, 


Wash 


Dear Editor: 

Our class subscribes to your monthly 
Literary Cavalcade, as well 
weekly magazine. Literary 
in my opinion, the 
published for 
edited by 
adults 


magazine, 
as to 
Cavalcade is, 
best magazines 
It seems to he 
adults know what 
want to read. All of the 
real significance and help to increase 
our understanding. 

Cavalcade’s 
are extremely 
sparkled with the work of 
lastic Awards It’s 
couraging to read the work of other 
high school students. 

June McConnell 
Calvin Coolidge H.S., Washington, D.C 


your 
one or 


ever 


young people. 


who 


voung 


stories have 


illustrations 
May issue 
the Scho- 
most 


covers and 
artistic. Your 


winners en- 


already 
might like to 


Students who subscribe to 
Senior Scholastic know 
that they mav enter a subscription to 
Literary Cavalcade at a special low 
price—15 semester. (A sub- 
scription to Literary Cavalcade alone 
costs 50 cents a semester.) 

Literary Cavalcade is our 
Scholastic re 
more, 
stories to read. We 
for only one storv in each 
Senior Scholastic, but the entire 
tents of Literary Cavalcade are 
voted to exciting leisure-time reading 

short stories, dramatic selections, con- 
ind essavs. If 
of the 


your 


cents a 


answer to 
iders who 
short 


space 


those Senior 


crave “more. more” good 


usually have 
issue of 
con- 
de- 


densed novels, 
you'd like this monthly dividend 
best in modern writing to 
way, ask your teacher to enter a sub- 


scription for you.—Ed 


poetry, 


come 
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Stop the Music! 


“CNEND in two boxtops from Cracklepop with ten 
cents in cash, and you can become the proud 
owner of a double-action, chromium-plated Speed- 

well bicycle!” 

“If you guess the mystery melody when we call you 
on the phone, you may win a $5,000 Cadillac or a 
round-the-world tour on a luxury liner.” 

“What famous American President is Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, named for?” “Well—er—it’s Abraham Lincoln, I 
guess.” “You're absolutely correct—the jackpot is yours. 
Give this man $1750!” 

If the Federal Communications Commission has its 
way, no longer will the air waves resound with such 
preposterous, lush, delightful promises as these. The 
government board which regulates radio threw a buzz 
bomb into 30,000,000 listeners last month when it 
cracked down on giveaway shows and announced that 
after October 1 programs “offering prizes dependent 
in whole or in part on lot or chance” will be forbidden 
as lotteries. It has the power to do so because it can 
withhold licenses from broadcasting stations which do 
not “serve the public interest,” and the criminal code 
makes lotteries illegal. But the large networks will fight 
the Commission’s ruling in the courts, and whatever 
the outcome, broadcasting will do business as usual 
for a while. 

The craze for giveaways, some think, is just another 
lunatic, but harmless fad, like Hagpole sitting or midget 
golf, that will have its day and be forgotten. But maybe 
this one’s different. The gambling instinct is stronger 
than we think, and it takes curious forms. People who 
would be horrified at risking a fortune on roulette or 
fan tan will line up for blocks to get into a studio where 
the lightning may strike them with a deep-freeze unit 
or a mink coat. 

The.50 network shows classified as giveaways, or quiz 
programs with prizes enormously out of proportion to 
the knowledge exhibited, take up a large percentage 
of all broadcasting time. Sponsors are spending money 
and merchandise at the rate of $5,000,000 a year. The 
largest prize recorded so far—on a program called “Sing 
It Again”—was $52,000—$27,000 in merchandise and 
$25,000 in cash. 

It’s hard to get excited about whether get-rich-quick 
shows are legal. But what is all this doing to the taste 
and standards of you and me and Joe Doakes? Along 
with soap operas and gangster whodunits, the rage for 
giveaways has become a menace to real radio and 
television entertainment. Some of the cleverest come- 
dians, the finest music, the most dramatic plays and 
discussions are being pushed off the air for a mess of 


unappetizing tripe. Hundreds of good radio actors have 
been thrown out of work because giveaways require 
no cast but a slaphappy master of ceremonies and a 
room full of shiny gadgets. 

There’s nothing wrong with audience participation 
shows as such. They bring a lot of fun and thrills to 
brighten our daily lives. And some radio quizzes and 
contests are conducted with skill and interest. It’s when 
the element of chance gets out of hand and we begin 
to think the world owes us something for nothing, that 
we need to ask ourselves: “Is the long-range effect of 
this kind of thing good for our people and our coun- 
try?” 

No one wants government interference. But the 
broadcasters and “we the people” have our responsibil- 
ities too. If you don’t like trash, you'can be your own 
judge of programs. Let the broadcasters know when 
you think they are wasting your valuable time. The 
airwaves belong to all of us, and every listener can 
have a voice in entertainment policies. 

For our money, the best comment on the FCC ban 
comes from a fellow who ought to know—Henry Mor- 
gan: “First, they had no right to make such a ruling; 
second, I approve of it thoroughly.” 


FROM MARCONI To STENMETZ IT TOOK 
20000 SCIENTISTS 50 YEARS TO 
PERFECT THE RADIO. 
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WHO SAID “GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH” 
—WAS IT LYDIA PINKHAM, 


JOE STALIN OF , 
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| GUESS IT MUST HAVE Beene 
LYDIA_PINKHAM 
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New York Tribune, Inc 


WILL THE MIRACLES OF MAN'S MIND NEVER CEASE? 


Cartoon by Darling. ¢ 





@ENIVG IN MEDICINE...NO.1 IN A GERIES BY E.R. SQUIBB 


The DOCTOR, the COW 
and the DAIRYMAID who 
saved millions of lives 





N the 18th century, a country doctor named Jenner noticed 

a strange.fact. Smallpox often attacked the English village 

where he lived. But people who tended cows seldom caught 
it. They caught a milder disease called cowpox. 


One day, while treating a dairymaid with a cowpox sore 
on her hand, Jenner made a decision that was to affect the 
fate of millions. He called a small boy named James Phipps 
into his office. James would very likely become a smallpox 


victim eventually —unless ! 


carefully Jenner took some of 
the fluid from the dairymaid’s cowpox sore. He scratched 
James’ upper arm and rubbed the fluid: on it. One of the 
greatest events in history had taken place...the first effec- 


tive inoculation against smallpox. 


There was much opposition to Jenner’s discovery. But 
Jenner himself was undaunted. He vaccinated his own son. 
He vaccinated hundreds of villagers who feared the dread 
disease. With repeated successes, Jenner’s fame spread. Thanks : S 
to him, a disease that was once the most terrifying scourge E R SQUIBB & ONS 
of humanity, is now practically non-existent in civilized lands. Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
Last year only 59 cases of smallpox were reported in the Anesthetics + Biologicals « Antibiotics 
United States. Sulfonamides - Endocrines 


, , ve F Nutritional and Medical Specialties 
Vaccines for deadly diseases like smallpox are some of the 


many products that E. R. Squibb & Sons make to help pro- 
tect the health of mankind. For more than 90 years the name 
Squibb on any product, from a simple home medicine cabinet 
product to a complex medicinal, has meant the purest, the 
most reliable product that science and skill can produce. 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 


Cen.eas 





Are further wage increases 


Labor’s 
“Fourth - 


ITH World Series fever steadily 

mounting, part of the nation’s at- 

tention is focused on a strangely 
different kind of baseball game. 

Here’s the set-up: Each team is con- 
vinced that the American people are 
rooting for its side. One team didn’t 
want to play at all, because it was con- 
vinced that the umpires had decided 
ahead of time to give the game to the 
other nine. To complicate matters there 
are hundreds of other teams watching. 
And, happily or mournfully, they are 
convinced that this game will auto- 
matically determine the outcome of 
their encounters yet to be staged. 

What a ball game! But don’t consult 
our Sports Department for further de- 
tails. Actually we're just using this 
“baseball game” to explain the compli- 
cated maneuverings from all sides on 
the question: Should organized labor 
have a “fourth round” of wage increases 
and other benefits? The particular con- 
test we have in mind is that being 
“played” by the United Steelworkers 
of America, strongest union in the CIO, 
and the U. S. steel industry. 

Until July 15 it seemed certain that 
the Steelworkers go out on 
strike against most of the steel corpo- 
rations to try to,win their “fourth- 
round” increase. But President Truman 
asked both sides to postpone action at 
least 60 days while a three-man fact- 
finding board investigated and made 


would 


recommendations for a settlement. 

The CIO President 
Philip Murray, agreed. The corpora- 
tions agreed, too, but more reluctantly. 
They were afraid that the three “um- 
pires” chosen by Mr. Truman would 
call most “pitches” to the union’s ad- 


union, led by 


vantage. 


for union workers justified now? 


The fact-finding board (see photo on 
page 9) heard arguments by union and 
management for three weeks. Here are 
the specific demands which the union 
set before the board: 

1. A wage increase of 12.5 cents an 
hour. (Present wages average $1.65 an 
hour.) 

2. A $125 monthly pension for work- 
ers when they retire. (The union esti- 
mates that this would cost steel com- 
panies 11.23 cents an hour for each 
worker. The companies figure it would 
cost far more.) 

3. A program of life insurance and 
medical care, to be paid for by the 
corporations. (The union estimates this 
would cost 6.27 cents an hour for each 
worker. ) 

The total cost, estimated by the 
union, would be 30 cents an hour for 
each worker. Steel companies, in vary- 
ing degrees, opposed these demands. 

On September 10 the fact-finding 
board made its recommendations: 

1. There should be no wage _in- 
creases for Steelworkers The 
board held that any change in wages 
might set off a new round of price in- 
creases and threaten to upset the coun- 
try’s economy. However, the board felt 
that, if present conditions continue, 
should be reductions in 
steel. Otherwise, further demands for 


now. 


there price 


OUR FRONT COVER: The smiles on the faces 
of these British leaders are deceiving. They 
have come to the U. S. on serious business. 
At left is Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 69, 
former cart-driver and union leader. At 
right is Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps, 60. (See page 10.) 

—Wice World photo 


Bishop in The St. Louls Star-Times 
Watching for the ‘Chain Reaction” 


wage increases by the union might be 
justified later. 

2. Steel companies should provide 
pensions plans, at their own expense. 
The board proposed a $100-a-month 
pension rather than the union’s $125- 
a-month proposal. This is estimated to 
cost six-cents-an-hour per worker. 

3. Steel companies should provide 
life insurance and medical care for 
workers, but not on the full scalegpro- 
posed by the union. The board pro- 
posed an expenditure of four-cents-an- 
hour per worker. 

Both pensions and “social” insurance 
benefits, said the board, should be 
worked out through collective bargain- 
ing to take effect next spring. 

These are simply recommendations. 
They do not have to be accepted either 
by the union or by the steel companies. 

What has brought us to this stage? 

After World War If labor unions 
sought and obtained sizeable improve- 
ments in their contracts with compa- 
nies. The greatest gains were in wages. 
In 1946, 1947, and 1948, most workers 
found additional money in their pay 
envelopes. In 1946 especially these 
gains were won by some unions only 
after extended strikes. 

Gains achieved in these three years 
were known as the first, second, and 
third “rounds” of wage increases. How- 
ever, this is not a hard and fast rule. 
In some industries workers have won 
as many as four or five increases since 
the war, while others have had only 
one or two increases. 

This same period also witnessed tre- 
mendous increases in prices. This was 
particularly true after Government 
price contro] (except for rents) ended 
in 1946. There are 


many reasons given 
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Prediction on fourth-round increases is based on some contracts already signed. 


for the general increase in prices. Here 
ft them 

1. Because of the war's gigantic ap- 
kinds of 


manufacturers were unable 


are twi 


petite for all raw materials, 
to get ma- 
terials they needed for peacetime pro- 
duction. At the 

unable to get 
war. For instance, millions 


buy 


same time consumers 


had been many articles 
during the 
of Americans wanted t 


mobiles, and had the money to pay for 


new auto- 


them. But auto manufacturers had to 
convert their assembly lines from tanks 
to cars. It took 
ie production rolling again. The 


many months to get 


peacetin 


result was not enough cars to meet the 


demand. Prices went up because many 
people were willing to pay more to get 
cars quickly 

2 found, after the 
war, that they had to pay higher prices 


materials 


Manutacturers 
for raw because these, too, 
had to higher 
their workers. This increased 
the costs of production and, in turn, 


were scarce) and pay 


wages to 


prices 


High Wages, Prices. Profits 
This was inflation. We have seen 
that in this 1946-48 inflation period 
people believe it is not yet over), 
went up. At the 


hig ier prices meant an in 


(Some 
wages Same time, 
rease in the 
cost of living. In other words, there was 
pay 


money 


\ 


| 
more money in the weekly 


lope, but it took 
food ind clothing 

An ther part 
riod was high corporation profits. Prof- 


elive 
more to buy 


f this inflationary pe- 


its earned by business rose sharply This 


was the result of selling a record volume 
of goods at sky-high prices. Profits were 
newhat, of course, be- 
had to 

wages and higher prices’ for 


Be tore 


1) : 
held in check sor 


cause corporations 


higher 
| pay higher 


materials. 
proceeding let’s put some of 
this down in figures 

Cost of living: The Government has 
a “cost of living index” which uses the 
years 1935-39 as a base period (or an 

equaling 100. By 
the index reached 


average 
1948, 


August, 
174.5, the 


highest point ever recorded. This means 
that for the average family it cost $1.74 
in August, 1948, to buy the same 
things which cost $1 in 1935-39. 

Factory wages: In 1939 the average 
wage of factory workers was 63 cents 
an hour. In 1948 this had risen to $1.33 
an hour. Put in terms of an index simi- 
lar to the cost-of-living index, this would 
mean that wages rose from 100 to 211. 
Thus wage rates of workers increased 
faster than prices. But in recent years 
workers’ weekly wage increases hav: 
been slower, because they are workit g 
less overtime and shorter hours ‘han 
during the war. 

Corporation profits: After taxes 
deducted, all U. §S 


put toge } 


had 
been Corporations 
ier made a total profit of five 
1939. In 19458 
total profit rose to 21 billion dollars. 
OF « if these 1948 dol- 
lars was not the same as in 1939. And 
a high 
peak, by no means did all companies 
make money. 

We have 
economic history since the war. What is 
the picture today? 

The cost of living decreased 
slightly. At the end of July the cost of 
168.5. 
goods has dropped 
1949. In November, 


manutacturers were 


this 


t 
* — 
billion dollars in 


uurse the value 


while total profit figures wer 


reviewed very briefly: our 


has 


living index was 

Production of 
sharply during 
1948, U. S turn- 
ing out 95 per cent more goods than 
in 1935-39. By July, 1949, this had 
dropped to 62 per cent more than 
1935-39. 
months, production has again gone up. 

Corporation profits dipped in the first 
half of 1949, reflecting lower prices and 
fewer sales. In July, 1949, corporations 
were 


However, in the last two 


earning profits (after taxes) at 
the annual rate of 15 billion dollars 

Now let’s narrow our sights 
again to labor and in particular to the 
1949 drive for fourth round wage in- 
creases. Unions in some industries have 
decided not- to ask for further 
increases this ‘year. This is particularly 
true in ] 1 cl 


once 


wage 


textile and clothing industries, 


where consumer buying has fallen off 
and production is no longer increasing. 
A few unions have already settled their 
1949 fourth-round increases. These im- 
provements have amounted to from five 
to 10 cents an hour (see chart). 

It is in the basic industries which 
employ millions of workers that the 
fourth-round drive is centered. Partly 
because of the slight decrease in the 
cost of living, these unions are making 
“package” offers to management. That 
is, they are asking for a moderate wage 
increase, plus pension plans and “social” 
measures such as life insurance for 
workers paid for by the company—all 
combined in one. 

National attention is riveted on the 
steel industry and its negotiations with 
the Steelworkers union. Steel is impor 
tant for many reasons. Steel is used in 
many products (autos, houses, appli- 
It is welded to all U. S. 
industry. In the first three rounds of 
wage increases, steel set the pace for 


ances, etc.). 


manv other industries. 


This vear union and steel manage- 
ments were unable to reach agreement 
between themselves. A strike was set 
for July 16. At this point President 
Truman stepped in with his fact-finders. 

In the meantime some other unions 
have procee ded slowly. apparently 
waiting to see what -will happen in the 
steel industry. The United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) has extended negotia- 
tions with the Ford and Chrysler cor- 
porations on a day-to-day basis. The 
United Electrical Workers (CIO) have 
their negotiations with the 
General Electric Company 

The United Mine Workers, an inde 
pendent, union headed by John L. 
Lewis, has continued to work, although 
on a three-day work week. This is de 
spite the fact that UMW contracts with 
mine operators expired on June 30 
Usually the miners refuse to work with- 


rec essed 


out a contract. 

Not all unions are awaiting the re- 
sults of the steel negotiations. The 
United Rubber Worke (CIO) called 
a strike on August 27 against the B. F 
Goodrich Company in Akron, Ohio, and 
elsewhere. The 17,500 rubber 
left their jobs 
mands for 


workers 
in support of union de- 


pension and higher wages. 


Pro-and-Con 


Did we hear you say, “What about 
it? Should there be a fourth round?” 
Perhaps you will want to decide for 
Here are the most important 
questions which arose before the fact- 
finding board. Most, but not all, of the 
quoted 


yourself 


answers were made at the 


board’s hearings: 
{Is the fact-finding procedure, as set 
up by the President, a good one? 

ca 


Here are some of the reasons why 





Ss 


the steel industry objected to the board: 

“Collective bargaining has been de- 
stroyed. It has been repealed by the 
President. It is a different America if 
three men are permitted to substitute 
their judgment for that of hundreds 
and thousands of managers of indi- 
vidual businesses all over the country.” 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL, President, 
Inland Steel Company. 

“The Taft-Hartley law provides for 
a fact-finding board, but without the 
of recommendation. But Mr. 
Truman bypassed that to create one 
recommendiations could be 
forced on the companies” [presumably 
by public and Government pressure ].— 
Editorial, St. Louis Globe Democrat 
these 


power 


Ww hx se 


The union sharply opposed 
views, quoting President Truman’s tele- 
‘Surely 


not afraid to have your side of this dis- 


gram to steel leaders you are 


pute examined in the public interest.” 
“The United Steelworkers of Ameri- 


ca, throughout, has been anxious to 


the 


, 
posais to the 


present merits ot its wage pro- 


public. The industry, on 
the other hand, has been desperately 
inxious to conceal the economic facts 
from impartial scrutiny.”"—PHitiep Mur- 
rnAY, Steelworkers President 
‘Are wage increases justified now? 
Here the union took the offensive. 
“The profits of the 19 steel 
companies for the first quarter of 1949 
were the highest in history. While the 
what 


great 


industry is bulging with profits 
is the situation of its workers? They are 
hard up to buy food and clothes, let 
alone anything beyond this. To the 
wife of any Steelworker the high cost 
of living is a household reality. The 
decline from the high point of last year 
has been insignificant, less than three 
per cent.”"—Mr. Murray 
Steel spokesmen replied: 
“We cannot subscribe to the notion 
that people should be paid in accord- 
with their 
sires instead of in terms of the 
worth of their 
is measured by what they and all other 


ance needs or wants or de- 
relative 
services to each other, 
consumers are competitively willing to 
pay ENpers M. 
VooruHres, chairman of finance commit- 


tee of United States Ste 


services 


for such 


| Corporation. 


Further wage increases “can only put 


small and [and less 


moderate-s zed 


pl fitable] compani it of business 
9 force their 
Ropert W 

Company 


rhe 


mcre 


sale to large competitors, 


Woxrcorr, Lukens Steel 
unswered that “blanket” 
demanded. 


unlon 
wage re not 


A uniform round of identical 


ises Ih 
wage 
increases is not justified, because there 
ibility 


is no uniform to grant increases 


in every instance. Some compames and 


industries can afford much more than 
others, and some few cannot afford any 


raise and remain in business.”"—ROBERT 


R. NATHAN, economist who prepared 
the CIO's present wage drive. 

{What would the effect of wage in- 
creases be on general conditions? 

Here union and management were 
poles apart. You can see that they 
reached exactly opposite conclusions: 

Union: “There is no doubt but that 
an increase in wages will result in more 
consumer spending by those who get 
the raises. Of necessity, wage earners 
spend most of their income. The rise in 
buying power of those getting higher 
wages will improve markets for all in- 
dustry and encourage greater produc- 
tion, which will mean more rather than 
less jobs..-—Mr. NATHAN. 

Management: “We all buy from each 
other. What fellow’s 
raises prices for all of us who buy from 
him. Our trouble right now is that cus- 
tomers have been priced out of the 
market alre 
further out of the market 
back in. We 


ittractive 


raises one costs 


idy. We must not push them 
but get them 
itter 
es while maintain- 
ing the present high wage rates. We 
GENERAL ELEC- 


need to more and 


more pric 
need to sell hardet 
rRIC COMPANY 
“For 


demands supported 


Union a time pent up war- 


time consumer 
buving. We cannot, however, rely on 
anv backlog of unfilled demands from 
the war period for sustained prosperity. 
We must buying 
power on the workers’ families. To in- 
crease their purchasing power is the 
most direct conceivable way of increas- 
ing consumer demand.”—Mr. Murray. 

Management: “No increase in cost 
whatever should take place at this time. 
War pressures are ended, and we are 
in a rapidly changing market. The bat- 
tle now is to maintain production, and 


instead base our 


industry needs lower costs, not higher.” 
—Mr. RANDALL. 
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{Wouldn't it be better to lower prices 
than to raise wages? 

Here both sides heartily agree—with 
a big BUT, as you will see. 

“Price decreases are preferable to an 
adjustment through wage _ increases. 
But recent experience raises grave 
doubts whether prices will be reduced 
speedily and sufficiently to avoid a de- 
pression. Just sitting by and waiting 
for prices to fall enough to bring about 
an increase in demand appears futile.” 

Mr, NATHAN, 

“Everybody would like to see lower 
steel prices. But it’s this threat of an- 
other round of wage increases that must 
have been a major factor in preventing 
steel price decreases and corresponding 
decreases in everything made from 
steel."—GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
{Are unions entitled to company- 
financed pension plans at this time? 

In brief, the steel companies main- 
tained that: (1) In most cases unions 
have no right to bargain for pensions 
now. Wages are the only major item 
which present contracts permit to be 
discussed this year. (2) There are al+ 
ready modest pension plans in opera- 
tion improvement in them 
should from contribution 
from employee wages, not from the 
company’s pocket alone. (3) In any 
event pensions (payable when workers 


and any 


come some 


retire) will do nothing to increase con- 
sumer purchasing power now 

The unions replied: (1) Pensions are 
a proper subject for collective bargain- 
ing Recent decisions are 
quoted to show that pensions are actu- 
ally part of wages. (2) Present com- 
pany-sponsored pensions are woefully 
inadequate. (3) The time has come for 
industry to take greater responsibility 
for the old-age needs of workers who 


now. court 


devote their lives to company service. 


Wide World 


Presidential fact-finding board (J. to r.): lawyer David L. Cole, economist Car- 


roll R. Daugherty (chairman), ex-Presidential speech-writer Samuel |. 


Rosenman 
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Can Britain Bridge 
the Dollar Gap? 


British people have their back to the wall 


New British plant to make chemicals from oi! will save 
$5,000,000 yearly in products now imported from U. S. 


UR English cousins are visiting us. 
They 


have come on pressing business, for 


It is not exactly a social call. 


they are “financially embarrassed” and 
need help 

They have come to their rich Uncle 
Sam to talk over their troubles. They do 
not relish their role as “poor relations.” 
But they are facing bankruptcy, and to 
whom else can they turn? 

To plead their case the English have 
sent to Washington Foreign Minister 
Ernest Bevin and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Secretary of the Treasury) 
Sir Stafford Cripps. The talks have been 
in progress since September 7 

Britain's predicament is a grave one. 
Her reserve of gold and dollars is down 
to an all-time low of $1,600,000,000. 
This is $400,000.000 below the “safe” 
minimum—and it is vanishing at the rate 
of $300,000,000 a month. 


In the this financial 
crisis is the coming British national elec- 


background of 


Britain has been ruled by the so- 
Labor 1945. A 
election for Parliament must be held by 
next July. 
The Labor 


out several 


tion 


cialist party since new 


carried 
Among 
these is the much talked about “nation- 


government has 


socialist projec ts. 
alization” program—change from private 
The Labor gov- 
ernment has nationalized the Bank of 
England (which controls the country’s 
financial system); coal mines; cable and 
wireless services; electric power facili- 
ties; the gas industry; and inland trans- 
canals, 
bill for the 


to public ownership 


including railways, 


cars). A 


portation 


buses, and street 


nationalization of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, though not yet put into effect, 
is ready for final action by Parliament. 

The government also provides “cra- 
dle to grave” security—insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, and accident; 
maternity, widows’, and death benefits; 
ald-age pensions, and guardian allow- 
ances. Under the National Health Act, 
which came into operation in July, 1948, 
the government provides complete med- 
ical, dental, and hospital service to 
evervone without charge. 

Partly 
and their 
party is blaming the Labor government 
for Britain’s present economic woes. In 
a recent speech former Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill accused the Labor- 
ites of intensifying the country’s crisis 
“by their nationalization 
top-heavy administration, by waste in 
government expenditure resulting in in- 


these measures— 


the Conservative 


because of 
expense 


schemes, by 


jurious taxation, by the actual discour- 
igement of the competitive spirit.” 

Other critics of the Labor government, 
both in Britain and in the United States, 
have pointed out that: 

—the cost in Britain of the social ser- 
vices (health insurance, pensions, etc.) 
alone totals close to two and a half bil- 
lion dollars a year; 

-the British peopie are burdened by 
a tax of 40 cents on every dollar they 
earn, largely to support these welfare 
services; 

—this high rate of taxation deprives 
business of any incentive to modernize 
their plants or risk investment in new 
ventures 


—the Labor government refuses to re- 
duce production costs by lowering the 
wage scale. 

Senator James P. Kem (Rep., Mo.) 
perhaps summed up the attitude of some 
Americans toward the Labor govern- 
ment. He declared, “Until the British 
socialist government . . . foregoes its ex- 
tensive plans for a cempletely socialized, 
planned economy, there can be no Brit- 
ish recovery.” 

Supporters of the Labor government, 
on the other hand, deny that Britain's 
difficulties are due to “socialist misman- 
agement.” There would have been an 
economic crisis, they insist, ne matter 
what party was in power. 

The Conservatives themselves, if re- 
stored to power, are pledged to main- 
tain the present social benefits. In their 
plattorm booklet, The Right Road for 
Britain, the Conservatives declare, “We 
regard the social services as mainly our 
own handiwork. We shall endeavor 
faithfully to maintain the range 
scope of these services, and the rates of 


and 


benefits.” 

A vigorous rebuttal to the charge that 
socialism is the cause of Britain’s eco- 
came from The Econ- 

influential non-Labor 


troubles 
highly 
publication 
The Economist in a 
the American critics 


nomic 
omist, a 
recent issue 
stated: “They say 
in particular) that Britain’s woes have 
a simple origin in the socialist doctrines 
of the Labor government—which is un- 
US... .- 

“Senator Kem [and other American 
critics] mean that Britain’s balance of 
payments difficulties—or, more accurate- 
ly perhaps, Britain’s slowness in emerg- 
ing from them—are due in large part to 
the specifically socialist: measures that 





the present government has taken and 
that a non-socialist government would 
not have taken. This is not true. 

“The most ‘socialist’ of the 
Labor government’s measures are the 


clearly 


nationalization schemes, and whatever 
they may do to the national economy in 
the long run, they have certainly not 
vet had time to exert any effect on the 
ratio between imports and exports.” 

Similar views were expressed edito- 
rially by the New York Times: “That 
socialism . . . can increase the difficulty 
of solving the British problem is no 
doubt true. But to say that socialism 
created the problem is to display igno- 
rance of contemporary British political 
ind economic history.” 

How did Britain get into its present 
fix”? Are the-Britons loafing? No. There 
is virtually no unemployment. Men in 
industry are working on the average 
more than 46 hours a week. 


“Good Old Days” Are Gone 


Are the present-day Britons leading 
a soft, lush life? You'd better smile when 
vou ask that of an Englishman. The fact 
is that the Britons who “won” the war 
live more frugally than the defeated 
Germans. They have had to tighten their 
belt several notches under the postwar 
“austerity program.” They are living on 
a sparse, diet of still- 
rationed foods. Imports have long since 


monotonous 


been cut to bare essentials. 

Is it, then, British are 
producing less? That, too, is not the 
answer. Actually, the output of Britain’s 
industry and agriculture is now from 20 


because the 


to 30 per cent above the prewar level. 
Nor are the British exporting less. The 
volume of exports in the first half of 
this vear was half again as much as in 
1938! 

Then why this British “crisis”? 

Let’s begin with the “good old days” 

sav, the vears before World War I. 
Even at that ‘tight little is 
land” could not produce enough fo 
Britain had to buy 
fifths of the bread 
one half of the 
ind dairy products; and one 
That's 


time, this 
for its population 
ibroad about fou 
and fruit she consumed; 
meak eggs, 
third of the fish and vegetables 
Fact One 

Fact 
materials, 
bulk of the 
industries have always had to be pur- 
chas d abroad. 

Add 
arrive at Fact 
for the 


Two is that Britain has few raw 
rhe 
needed for her 


other than iron and coal 


materials 


One and and 


Three 
food ind raw 


buvs overseas (het 


Facts Two you 


Britain has to pay 
materials that she 


by selling 


inports ) 


lities to foreign 


tured ¢ 
nintries (her exports ) 

rhe sad truth is that Britain, for more 
than a century at any rate, has imported 


more than she has exported. How did 


manufac mm 


Well, in the “good old days” (and the 
best of them for the British were in the 
nineteenth century), Britain and her 
Empire dominated the world economi- 
cally and politically. The industrial rev- 
olution had its start in England. The 
factory system which it brought about 
made it possible for the British to sup- 
ply world markets with manufactured 
goods and to absorb the food and raw 
materials of those markets. 

With the profits from her exports 
Britain made large investments in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Far East, and 
Africa. The overseas investments, in 
turn, paid off big dividends. 

However, these “fat years” did not 
last much beyond the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Other countries—the United States, 
Germany, Japan—rapidly became indus- 
trialized and in time challenged Britain's 
position as the world’s number one man- 
ufacturer. The seeds of decay were sown 
long before World War I. And that war 
in itself was a costly affair for the 
British. 

Nevertheless, even between World 
Wars I and II Britain was still able to 
balance the ledger between large im- 
ports and dwindling exports by means 
of so-called “invisible exports”—income 
foreign shipping, 
banking, and insurance. 

But during World War II, Britain was 
forced to sell a major part of her over- 
seas investments (including those in the 
U. S.) to raise quickly large sums of 
money to finance the war effort. Today 
she no longer has enough “invisible 
exports” to cover her adverse balance of 
trade. And that’s the rub. 

The six years of World War II took 


from investments, 


a fearful toll on Britain’s industrial life. 
The destruction of factories, railways, 
and docks is estimated at six billion 
dollars. Half of her shipping fleet was 
sunk. Some 4,000,000 houses were de- 
stroved or damaged by bombing. 

To help tide Britain over the U. S. 
has granted her, since the war, more 
than six billion dollars in loans and gifts, 
including aid through the European Re- 
covery Program. 

But the fact remains that Britain is 
still unable to earn enough to support 
herself. She is suffering from what econ- 
omists call “the dollar gap” (a shortage 
of U.S. currenev ). Her dollars are going 
out faster than they come in. 

The dollar gap is an economic ailment 
not peculiar just to Britain. All Western 
Europe is afflicted with it, as well as 
Asia and Latin America. 

The cause is easv to understand. The 
United States, with its superior techni- 
cal facilities and its rich resources, has 
been selling to Western European coun- 
tries more than it buys from them. The 
result has been an acute dollar shortage 
in Western Europe. The countries of 
Western Europe have not been able to 
earn enough dollars, through sales to 
the United States, to pay for the goods 
they need from the United States. 

Of all the Western European coun- 
tries, Britain is most affected by the 
dollar shortage. This is because of her 
relation to three broad monetary areas: 

1. The Dollar Area. It consists gen- 
erally of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere—chiefly the United States 
and Canada. These countries demand 
U. S. dollars for the goods thev sell. 
Britain imports from this area machin- 

(Concluded on page 16) 


Cotton Exports 
— holp our rations 


One dress 


length sold 
abroad brings 


us ail these 


Combine Photos 


Display shows Britons what their exports earn: cocoa, jam, butter, bacon, tea. 
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FRESH START FOR GER- 
MANY. The German Republic 
snuffed out by dictator Adolf 
Hitler 16 years ago has been re- 
established. 
Its new name is the “Federal Republic 
of Germany.” But the name is mislead- 
ing. The republic consists of only ll 
West German states, those under the 
administration of the United States, 
Britain and France. The East German 
states, under Soviet occupation, were 
prevented by the Russians from joining 
the republic. 

The parliament of the new govern- 
ment opened its first session in Bonn, 
Germany, on September 7. This par- 
liament, in accordance with the consti- 
tution adopted on May 23, consists of 
two chambers—a popularly elected low- 
er house, the Bundestag; and an upper 
house, the Bundesrat elected by the 
state legislatures 

The Bundestag is composed of 402 
deputies. In the August 14 elections the 
conservative Christian Democratic Un- 
ion won 139 seats; the socialist Social 
Democratic party, 131 seats; the Com- 
the right-wing Free Demo- 
crats, 52, and the German party 20. 
The rest of the seats went to extreme 


munists, 15 


rightist parties. 

It seems certain that the new German 
government will be a coalition (part- 
of the Christian Democratic 
Union, the Free Democrats, and the 
party. The Social Democrats 
will be the chief opposition party. 

At the opening session of the par- 
liament Dr. Erich Koehler was elected 
president of the Bundestag; and Karl 
Arnold, president of the Bundesrat. 
Both are Christian Democrats 

The Socialists introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for an immediate stop to 
the Allied program of dismantling. 
This program had been set up to give 
reparations in kind (factory equipment, 
etc.) to countries which had _ been 
devastated by the Nazis. A vote on the 
resolution was postponed, but it was 
loudly applauded by members of all 
political parties. 

At the second session of parliament, 
on September 12, Theodore Heuss, 67, 
a publisher and leader of the Free 
Democratic party, was elected presi- 
dent of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many 

The 


honorary 


nership 


German 


presidency is more or less an 
title 


Real power, under the 
German constitution, with the 
chancellor (prime minister). The new 
president is expected to name Dr. 
Adenauer, 73, leader of the Christian 
Democratic Union, to that post. 

The next step in the launching of the 
West German government will be the 
chancel- 


rests 


formation of a cabinet by the 


Understanding 


the Ey /a\ te 





DON'T FORGET- YOU'VE 
ALREADY HAD Two 
SMASH UPS ! 











MeGovern in The New York Post 
Grim warning to a nation which was 
an aggressor in World Wars | and Il. 


lor. This will make an end of Allied 
military government in Germany. 

To be sure, the powers of the Ger- 
man government are limited by the 
Occupation Statute. Under this law the 
Germans will be permitted to run thei: 
own affairs with as little Allied super- 
vision as possible. However, the three 
Western Powers retain the right to 
veto any action, if it should become 
necessary for reasons of military secur- 
ity. Germany remains technically an 
“enemy” until a peace treaty is signed. 

The parliament adopted as the ban- 
ner’of the new government the black, 
red, and gold flag of pre-Hitler Ger- 
many. 

(A full-length article on Germany, 
past and present, will appear in the 
October 12 issue.) 

eee 
$$$ FOR TITO. Uncle Sam has 
taken a cautious step into the 
year-old dispute between Dicta- 
tor Tito of Yugoslavia and Dic- 
tator Stalin of Russia. 
The U.S. Export-Import Bank has 
granted a $20,000,000 loan to the 
Yugoslav government. 

The money is to be used to restore 
Yugoslavia’s war-damaged mining in- 
dustry and other vital parts of her 
national economy. Materials and equip- 
ment are to be purchased in the U. S. 


The mines in Yugoslavia produce 
bauxite, mercury, copper, lead, and 
zine. All these are strategic materials 
needed by the United States. The U.S. 
will be happy to import much of this 
metal. 

Earlier, our Government permitted 
Yugoslavia to buy a $3,000,000 steel 
processing mill in the U.S. 

What's Behind It: The “scrap” be- 
tween Stalin and Tito is a case of the 
kettle calling the pot black. Both are 
out-and-out Communists; both are ruth 
less dictators. 

But many observers believe that by 
helping Tito defy Stalin, the U.S. is, 
in effect, helping to split and weaken 
the Communist front in the world. If 
Tito gets away with it, other Soviet 
sateliite states may be encouraged to 
follow suit. 

The U. S., however, does not appear 
to accept Tito at more than arm’s 
length. 

eee 

TOWARD UNION IN EU- 

ROPE. The European consulta- 

tive Assembly wants to be a 

real “Parliament of Europe”. 
The Assembly is the “lower house” of 
the Council of Europe. All it can do is 
discuss recommendations to be made 
to the “upper house,” the Committee of 
Ministers. news pages in last 
week's issue. ) 

Ending its first session, at Strasbourg, 
France, the Assembly demanded some 
real powers. At present the Commit- 
tee of Ministers chooses the Assembly’s 
officers and decides what subjects it 
can discuss. 

Showing a vigor that surprised ob- 
servers, the Assembly also asked for an 
“economic union” of Europe in which 
member nations could exchange one 
another’s money without restrictions. 

The Assembly asked for lower tar- 
iffs between member nations than be- 
tween members and non-member na- 
tions. (This is contrary to trade treaties 
between the U.S. and most European 
nations. ) 

The Assembly set up a European 
court to guarantee human rights 
as freedom of speech, religion, freedom 
from slavery and arbitrary arrest. 

These recommendations go to the 
Committee of Ministers, which meets 
in November, for action. This Com 


(see 


such 





mittee will also deal with the ticklish 
problem of whether Germany should 
be admitted to the Council. 

The Assembly plans to consider later 
setting up a European University. 

eee 
MONEY TALKS. First results 
were made public of the “crisis” 
talks by financial and diplomatic 
experts of the U.S., Britain, and 
Canada in Washington. 
(“Can Britain Bridge the Dollar Gap?”) 

To help Britain plug the drain on her 
critically small reserves of U. S. dollars, 
the U.S. agreed: 

1. To permit Britain to use Marshall 
Plan dollars to buy a wider range of 
commodities outside the U.S., where 
prices may be lower. This applies par- 
ticularly to Canadian wheat and flour. 

2. To look into possibilities of buy- 
ing more tin and rubber trom British 
colonial areas. 

3. To take “constructive steps” 
toward further reduction of our tariffs, 
in order to make it easier for British 
goods to enter the U.S 

Britain, on her part, agreed: 

1. To provide additional incentive 
and reward for British exporters who 
make an effort to sell goods in the U. S. 

2. To make “a vigorous attack on 
production costs” to make British goods 
lower in price so that they can compete 
with U.S. products. 

3. To make maximum efforts to build 
up income from U. S. tourist trade and 


more easily 
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CHEERS FOR BILLIONS 


days—this ti 
Life Insur 
will begin 


expected to s 


These are a handful of the 16,000,000 war 

veterans who are busy filling out forms these 

to receive the first dividend payments on their National Service 

Dividends on the GI life insurance will total $2,800,000,000 and 

h veterans or their survivors in January. This sizable sum is 
vave of consumer spending. 


other dollar-earning services. 

These are “emergency measures,” 
said the three-power chiefs, and are “no 
permanent solution to the problem.” 


IN THE 48 STATES 


MOVIE “BOX SEATS.” Added 
thousands of baseball fans will 
see the World Series this year— 
but any cheering they do will not 
be heard by the players. 
These fans will be seated in movie 
theatres, where they will witness the 
Series on the screen, just as it happens. 

Contracts have been signed to per- 
mit certain movie theatres to “pick up” 
the TV broadcast of the games and re- 
direct it to the regular movie screen. 

This latest twist in television is still 
in the experimental stage. It is not yet 
known how many theatres will present 
the Series for their customers. 

It is already set for one movie house 
in Brooklyn, where Dodger fervor is at 
the boiling point. What happens to the 
demand for movie “box seats” in Brook- 
lyn if the St. Louis Cards, instead of 
the Dodgers, win the National League 
pennant? You guess. 

eee 
TAPS. A. chapter of history 
ended as the two veterans’ or- 
ganizations of the Civil War 
“camped” for the last time. 
At Little Rock, Arkansas, the United 
Confederate Veterans are holding this 


~ & 
Acme 


13 


month what is expected to be their last 
national encampment. 

Last month, in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
the Grand Army of the Republic held 
its 83rd and final encampment. 

At both gatherings only a handful of 
aged men were left to sing the old 
songs in quavering voices, and to retell 
the old stories of barrack and battle. All 
of them were about 100 years old or 
older. 

Altogether more than 4,000,000 men 
entered the armies of the Civil War. 

Veterans of the Union (northern) 
army—the “men in blue”—formed an 
organization in 1866. They named it 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
official name of the Union army. By 
1890 the GAR numbered 400,000 
members and was a powerful force in 
politics. 

This year only six men, four of them 
in wheel chairs, remained for the meet- 
ing. 

There are seven other living Union 
veterans who are not members of the 
GAR 

In 1889 veterans of the Confederate 
army—the “men in gray’—met in New 
Orleans, La., to organize the United 
Confederate Veterans. Time has thinned 
its ranks, too. 

Judging by the record of the two 
Civil War organizations, the American 
Legion, VFW, and other groups of 
World War I and World War II veter- 
ans will still be in existence until 
around the year 2030. 

eee 
THE NET RESULTS. Winner 
and still champion of the national 
amateur tennis world is Richard 
“Pancho” Gonzales of Los An- 
geles. 
After spotting Ted Schroeder two sets 
(16-18, 2-6), the lanky, 21-year-old 
defending champion rallied strongly to 
sweep Schroeder off the court, 6-1, 6-2, 
6-4 

Schroeder, the favorite, appeared to 
have the crown in his grasp after out- 
lasting Gonzales in the 34-game open- 
ing set—the longest ever played in a 
championship final—and capturing the 
second set. But Gonzales never stopped 
trying. 

With his mighty service and deadly 
volley he kept applying pressure until 
Schroeder cracked. All in all “Pancho” 
put over 27 service aces! 

The women’s title was won by Mrs. 
Margaret Osborne du Pont. 


UNITED NATIONS 


2000 A. D. How can we feed and 
clothe a world in which popula- 
tion is increasing by 20,000,000 
a year? 
We can build a world of plenty if we 
use rightly the bountiful resources of 
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our planet Earth. So said speaker after 
speaker. at the first world conference of 
scientists to be called by the United 
Nations. 

The occasion was a three-week Sci- 
entific Conference on Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources. The meeting, 
which closed this month, brought to- 
gether scientists from 49 nations. 

The meeting passed no resolutions 
and formed no organizations. Its pur- 
pose was to exchange information about 
how to get the most out of the world’s 
resources. Data presented is expected 
to help the U.N. frame a plan of aid 
to underdeveloped nations. This is in line 
with President Truman’s “Point Four” 
program of making American “know- 
how” available to help develop re- 
sources throughout the world. 

Here are some highlights from talks 
at the conference: 


Metals 
Most of the world’s known supplies 
of metals will be used up within a 
century. But such metal can be saved 
by better methods of recovering “scrap” 
metals for reuse and by using low-grade 
ores. 


Food 

A Swedish scientist urged “farming 
the sea.” He said that tiny marine 
plants and animals could supply man 
with fats and protein 

Other scientists told of “fish farms” 
on marshlands in Asia, where artificial 
ponds are stocked with fish. 

A delegate described how molasses 
can be made from waste wood pulp to 
make feed for cows. 

Scientists told of experiments aimed 
at speeding up photosynthesis, the proc- 
ess by which the sun’s rays make plants 
grow and thus produce food. 


Power 
There are vast untapped power 
sources, One is the wind, Designs have 
been drawn for a 475-foot-high wind- 
mill to generate electric power. A 
similar machine was actually built on 
a small Vermont mountain in 1941. 


THE FAR EAST 


BIRTHDAY IS BIRTH DAY. 
For decades Japan has proudly 
adopted all sorts of European 
and American customs and ways 
of life—from assembly lines to 
baseball. 
Japan has now picked up another habit 
of the Western world. The Japanese, 
up to now, have added another year 
to their ages on January 1l—instead of 
on their birth date. 

This New Year, Japan will adopt our 
method of counting age. A Japanese 
baby born this month will celebrate his 
first birthday next September, instead 
of on January 1. 

eee 
HUNT FOR NOAH’S ARK. We 
all know the story of Noah’s Ark. 
According to the Bible (Genesis 
6-9), God chose Noah to keep his 
family and pairs of animals alive 
during the Deluge. 
He did so by building an Ark, which 
floated on the turbulent waters. 

What ‘happened to this seaworthy 
craft after the waters moved back? It 
came to rest, the Bible says, on Mount 
Ararat, located in what is now Turkey, 
near the Russian-Iranian border. 

That was a long, long time ago. But 
recently, in 1916, a Russian aviator 
reported that he had seen on Ararat a 
ship identical to Noah’s Ark. Since 
then many Turkish peasants have 
claimed that they too had sighted the 
Biblical Ark. 

At dawn on August 28, a group of 
five Americans headed by Dr. Aaron J. 


nternational News Photos 


Indian diplomat Sir (we don’t repeat it here) writes his name for reporters 
on arrival in U. S$. He claims to have the longest name in the world. First 
name means “village of prosperous rice fields”; second spells out a war 
cry, a synonym jor great Indian conqueror Rama, and name of ancient re- 
ligious leader from whom he is descended. His children call him “Pop.” 


Smith, a retired missionary, started up 
Mount Ararat. After 12 days of fruit- 
less search for the Ark, they gave up. 
They found nothing on the plateau ex- 
cept big rocks and thick layers of 
volcanic ash. 

Dr. Smith is not discouraged. “We 
expect other missions,” he declared, “to 
complete and lead to success the job 
we have begun.” 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


CHANGING SUPREME 
COURT. The death of Associate 
Justice Wiley B. Rutledge leaves 
enother gap for President Tru- 
man to fill. 
Justice Rutledge, 55, died of cerebral 
hemorrhage at his summer home in 
Maine. This followed by only six weeks 
the passing of the late Justice Frank 
Murphy. To fill Murphy's place, the 
President appointed Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark. 

The successor to Rutledge will be 
the fourth appointment to the Supreme 
Court by President Truman. 

Justice Rutledge, appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1943, was considered 
a Westerner, though born in Kentucky. 
He became a high school teacher in 
Indiana. Sent to New Mexico for his 
health, he studied law in Colorado, and 
was dean of the University of lowa Law 
School. He served several years as 
justice of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the district of Columbia. 

Justice Rutledge was considered a 
member of the “liberal wing” of the 
Court, along with Justices Murphy, 
Black, and Douglas. He was a devoted 
champion of civil liberties and human 
rights. Progressive groups are urging 
the Presideat to name a man of similar 


outlook to succeed him. 
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Quick 
ON THE * NEWS 


(How much did you get out of the 
news stories on these pages? Test your- 
self by filling in the correct answers in 
the spaces below, without looking back 
at the news stories. Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

1. About how long is our 
known supply of metals expected to 


2. Veterans of what war just 
met for the last time? 
——————3. What is the name of the 
leading political party in the new Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany? 
—————~—4. What nation just received 
a $20,000,000 loan from the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank? 

5. How many Supreme Court 
Justices died in recent months? 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words 


I. BRITAIN 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the Each 
counts 3. Total 24. 


sentence. 


__a. The leading industrial nation in 
the nineteenth century was 
1. Britain 3. Japan 
2. Germany 4. the U.S. 
All of the following countries are 
in the sterling area, except 
1. Britain 3. U. of So. Africa 
2. Australia 4. Canada 
The party in power in Britain at 
the present is the 
1. Labor party 
2. Liberal party 
3. coalition government. 
4. Conservative party 
. The Briton who holds the job 
comparable to our Secretary of 
the Treasury is 
. John W. Snyder 


l 
2. Sir Stafford Cripps 
3. Clement Attlee 

4. Ernest 
All of the following are part of 


Bevin 
the present British 
except 

reduction of imports 


program, 


decrease of social services 
increase of production 
increase of exports 
All of the following have been 
nationalized by the British, except 
inland transportation 
the Bank of England 
the coal mines 
department stores 


in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


—g. The social service most recently 
provided by the British govern- 
ment is 
1. unemployment insurance 
2. death benefits 
3. accident insurance 

compulsory national health in- 
surance 

__h. The tax on every dollar earned 
by Britons is about 
1. two cents 3. 40 cents 
2. 20 cents 4. 75 cents 


My score____ 


il. U. S. AND U.N. 


\. Using the numbers 1-5 place each 
of the following items in their correct 
chronological Each counts 2. 
Total 10. 


order. 


a. Truman Doctrine 
b. Signing of the U. N. Charter 
Dumbarton Oaks meeting 
European Recovery Program 
President Truman's “Point Four” 
proposal 
My score aeiiiee 
B. On the line opposite each of the 
following statements place an “F” if it 
is a fact and an “O” if it is an opinion. 


Each counts 3. Total 15. 


__1. The Truman Doctrine was a uni- 

lateral action by the U. S. 

By preventing the spead of Com- 

munism in Greece the Truman 

Doctrine helped the U. N. 

—3. By acting independently of the 
U.N. the U. S. has strengthened 
the chances of the U. N. for even- 
tual success. 


9 


15 


__4. The U. N. Charter provides for 
the establishment of an interna- 
tional police force. 

__5. The U. S. provides more than 
one-third of the funds for the 
U. N. budget. 


My score... 


C. Write the number of the correct 
answer on the line to the left of each 
letter. Each counts 3. Total 15. 


__a. United Nations Day will be 
1. Sept. 30 3. Oct. 24 
2. Dec. 7 4. July 4 
__b. The total U. N. annual budget is 
less than that of 
1. the Sanitation Department of 
New York City 
2. the Department of Education 
of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
3. the Park Commission of Pe- 
oria, Illinois 
_c. The U. N. Charter was signed in 
1945 at 
1. Dumbarton Oaks 
2. Teheran 
3. San Francisco 
__d. ECE was set up to 
1. provide military and economic 
aid for nations striving to 
maintain their freedom and 
independence 
facilitate reconstruction in Eu- 
rope and raise the level of 
European economic activity 
bind together the U. S., Can- 
ada, and ten Western Euro- 
pean nations in a mutual de- 
fense treaty 
__e. The “defense” in this 
discussion contends 
“plaintiff” has confused 
. purpose and reality 
cause and effect 
3. ends and means 


Pro-Con 
that the 


My score 


ill. THE “FOURTH ROUND” 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions write the word or 


(Concluded on next page) 





b,1£@) 5a Dee co) 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


boorndoggling—A adjective, or 
verb. Term of reproach first used to de- 
scribe some of the less useful or apparent- 
ly useless work projects with which the 
national government provide 
employment during the depression of the 
1930s; hence the expenditure of public 
funds on useless public works. 

cholera (kol @r 4)—A poun. Malignant 


noun, 


sought to 


disease originating in Asia but often epi- 
demic in other lands. Usually fatal 
contingent—A noun. Here (“Does the 
U.S. Believe in the U.N.?”) a quota, as of 
troops. The g is pronounced as in ginger. 
industrial revolution—A historical period 
of indeterminate length which began in 
England about 1750 and was marked by 
the introduction of power-driven machin- 
ery, tremendous expansion, the 
wagés system, and the corporat rm of 


economi 


business ente rprise. 

secretaflat—A noun. Adminis 
ice and secretarial force in any public or- 
ganization such as the U. N. 

sterling—An adjective. Consisting of or 
pertaining to sterling or British 
Also, a noun. Standard of fineness of legal 
coin in Britain. 


itive serv- 


money. 


SAY IT RIGHT! 


Here’s a group of familiar words that 
are all too often mispronounced. Maybe 
they've caused you some cinbarrassing mo- 
ments too. If so, learn today to say them 
right! In the blank space to the left of each 
letter, write the number of the correct an- 
swer. 

1. DAT-a, 
. DAY-ta 
. sue-PUR-flu-us, 
2. su *-pur-FLU-us 
. AY-li-us, 
. a-LIE-us 
. COM-pa-ra-ble, 
com-PARE-a-ble 
in-COG-ni-to, 
in-cog-NEE-to 


. data 
. superfluous 
. alias 
. comparable 


. Incognito 








(Concluded) 
Each 


phrase which best answers it. 


3. Total 12. 


: 1. What term is used 
to describe a period of time when prices 


counts 


rise rapidly and wages and profits are 
usually high? 


With which na- 


tional labor organization is the United 

Steelworkers of America affiliated? 
a 3. Who appointed 

the fact-finding commission which rec- 


ommended a settlement of the dispute 
in the steel industry? 
4. What item in dis- 


between the 


pute 
and the Steelworkers union would pro- 


steel corporations 
vide regular payments for workers after 
they 


2 


retire: 
My score 


IV. REFLECTION OF LUANNE 


A. In fiction, the description of how 
a character looks is just as important in 
creating the illusion of individuality as 
what he does or what he says. Match 
the names in Column B with the thumb- 
nail descriptions in Column A. Each 
counts 2. Total 8. 
Column A 
__1. “Plain, somewhat overgrown, with 
red hair and freckles” 
2. “Black wavy hair and a 
chuckle” 
__3. “Fair and inclined to curves” 
_4. “Lean-limbed and dark” 
Column B 
a. Marty b. 
c. Ted d. Janet 


soft 


Luanne 


e. Paul 


My score 


B. Now rearrange these key events 
of the story in the order in which they 
occurred by numbering from 1 to 8. 
Each counts 2. Total 16. 


__a. Marty decides to remodel herself 
on Luanne 

b. Marty offers to make Janet over. 

_c. Marty ove mother and 

aunt talking 

_d. Ted wheels 

from scho | 

e. Marty weeps in the girls’ room. 

f. Marty learns that Luanne’s father 

is sending her to private school. 


rhe ars he I 


Janet’s bike home 


—__g. Paul and Luanne.have a quarrel. 
h. Marty gets a warning in English. 


My score My total score___ 


My name icaiieanaieioiziies 
Quiz for issue of Sept. 28, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 


Can Britain Bridge the Dollar Gap? 
(Concluded) 


ery, cotton, tobacco, fats and oils, wheat, 
and metals. 


2. The Sterling Area. This consists 
principally of the nations of the British 
Commonwealth (except Canada). Their 
currencies are linked to the British 
pound, and Britain is their banker. She 
keeps on hand a reserve of currencies 
which other countries in the sterling 
area may exchange for pounds as theit 
trading needs require. Britain’s chief 
imports from this area are New Zealand 
meat and butter, Australian wool, Ma- 
lavan rubber, and Indian tea. 

To trade with the dollar area and to 
be the sterling area’s banker, Britain 
should have a reserve of at least $2,000,- 
000,000 in gold and dollars 
bank 


amount of cash on hand. 


the same 
wav as a must have a certain 

3. Other Areas, often called “soft cur- 
rency” countries. In normal times these 
countries accepted British pounds. But 
since the war they prefer U. S. dollars 
with which they, too, can buy American 
goods. Some of these countries are Ar- 
gentina, France, Spain, and Scandinavia. 
Much of the British trading with them 
is done on a barter basis. Recently Brit- 
ain and Argentina agreed to exchange 
oil for Argentine beef. 

In these latter two areas British ex- 
ports keep-up with British imports. But 
the dollar area is a different matter. 
Britain’s imports from the U. S. and the 
Western Hemisphere average $2,200,- 
000,000 a year; Britain’s exports to the 
U. S. and the Western Hemisphere 
average $860,000,000. Thus Britain is 
“in the red” to the dollar area $1,340,- 
000,000 a year. 

Inevitably, Britain had to dip into her 
reserve. Recently Britain decided on 
even more drastic action. A three-month 
“standstill” was ordered on dollar pur- 
chases. Dollar imports would be per 
mitted only in case of “urgent national 
interest.” British imports from the U. S. 
in 1949-50 are to be cut 25 per cent— 
which will make the British standard of 
living still more dreary. Other countries 
in the sterling.area also agreed to simi- 
lar reductions in their purchases. 

Most economists, however, feel that 
these measures are only “palliatives” (to 
ease the pain) but are not cures. Various 
remedies are being suggested for Brit- 


ain’s economic illness: 


1. Devaluation. The British pound is 
now officially “pegged” at an exchange 
rate of $4.03. Financial experts claim 
that it isn’t worth that much. (In the 
Paris black market the pound sells for 
$2.80.) It has been suggested that the 
British devalue the pound to $3. This 


would make British goods cheaper and 


more able to compete in the world mar- 
ket. (For example, a British bicycle sell- 
ing at 15 pounds would cost an Ameri- 
can buyer $45 instead of $60.) 

On the other hand if the pound were 
devalued Britain would have to pay 
more pounds for the things she imports. 
(A $60 U. S. machine would cost 20 
pounds instead of 15.) 


2. Lower Production Costs. British 
costs of production are higher than 
American costs. On the average, the 
British worker produces far less goods 
in one hour than his American cousin. 
The reason is that British equipment 
and methods are outdated. 

One way the British could meet the 
problem is to reduce wages. But that 
would be resisted by widespread strikes. 
And neither the Labor government, nor 
a Conservative government, would want 
that. 

A better solution would be to bring 
Britain's productive equipment up to 
date with new and modern machinery. 
But Britain does not have enough capi- 
tal to do it in a hurry. Most of the 
American funds so far had to be spent 
for needed imports and for reconstruc- 
tion. 


3. More Exports to the Dollar Area: 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, recently stated, “British 
exports have been going up, but mostly 
to soft-currency countries which cannot 
supply her with many of the things she 
most needs. 

“What is needed is greater produc- 
tivity and a trebling of her exports to 
the dollar area. These things can be 
accomplished only by lowering produc- 
ing costs and by vigorous and skillful 
merchandising which will enable British 
—and other European—manufacturers to 
sell goods to the dollar market at prices 
the consumers are able and willing to 
pay.” 

If Hoffman’s prescription is followed, 
Americans will have to be willing to buy 
mvre British and European goods. The 
United States may have to lower its 
tariffs (import taxes) enough to make it 
easier for British and European manu- 
facturers to compete against American 
preducers for dollars. This may mean 
some dislocation of our domestic manu- 
facturing in order to accept these goods. 


ASK YOURSELF 
1. Why 


more 
thar 

2. If vou were a Br 
Labor 


1 } 
should the 


United States be 
concerned about Britain’s future 


about the fate of other nations? 


itish citizen, would 
you vote for the party or the 
Conservative part 
tions? Defend your 


v in the coming elec- 


inswer, 








THAT'S WHAT 1 CAME To 
TALK TO YOU ABOUT, HARRY. 
UNLESS HIS CLASSWORK 

IMPROVES, HE’LL BE 
INELIGIBLE FOR THE TEAM 


GILL SAUNDERS IS 
CERTAINLY THE 
SPARK PLUG OF 
THIS YEAR'S TEAM 


eoeTHAT'S THE WAY ) 
iS, BILL. AND MR. 
MARKEM SAYS,ONE 
REASON FOR YOUR 


/ BUT, GEE, COACH, 
THE CENTRAL 
GAME 1S TWO 
WEEKS FROM 

TOMORROW 

SLOPPY PAPER _ 

i‘ 


FINE THING, THE 
TEAM CAPTAIN ON 
THE BENCH FOR THE 
BIG GAME. ( CAN'T 
CATCH UF IN 


Two WEEK 
Tape ate 


0H, YES YOU 
CAN. COME 
QvER TO MY 
HOUSE AND 
We'LL 6€T TO 


LOW MARKS IS 5 
f 


\~ 
yt’ 

















YES , MY 
UNDERWOOD CHAMPION 
SURELY SPEEDS THINGS 
uP. AND NOBODY CAN 
SaY THAT YOUR PAPERS 
AREN'T NEAT NOW ! 


Ou, BOY... WE WIN 

18 TO13! 1E IT HAONT 

BEEN FOR BILL, 

WE'D HAVE LOST 
THE GAME 


/cowenaturarions, BILL, THE 
FACULTY TELLS ME YOUR WORK'S 
N00 wo 100%. KEEP UP THE 


.«. AND IF IT HADN'T BEEN FOR 
It UNDERWOOD CHAMPION, 
BILL WOULDN'T HAVE 

PLAYED TODAY 


GOOD WORK... ANO TRY TO MAKE 
A TOUCHDOWN FOR ME IN THE 
CENTRAL GAME TOMORROW 




















Wo MORE FALLING GEHIND FOR me. THANKS 
TO SALLY, |'VE LEARNED THE EASY Way To 
KEEP MY MARKS UP. I'M ASKING DAO 

FOR AN UNDERWOOD CHAMPION... TODAY ! 
AND THAT'S A TIP FOR YOU, TOO. 

You'LL GET ALONG BETTER WITH NEATLY 
TYPED HOME WORK AND CLASSROOM PAPERS. 
AND YOU'LL HAVE MORE Time e 
FOR SPORTS AND OTHER nerwiries!) 
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FOREWORD 


N September 20, the fourth regu- 
lar session of the U. N. General 
Assembly opened in Flushing Meadow, 
New York. Next month, on October 24, 
the United Nations will observe United 
Nations Day, when the cornerstone for 
its permanent headquarters in New 
York will be laid by President Truman. 
Like love, taxes, and homework, the 
U. N. is here to stay. 

This living force was created largely 
through the efforts of American states- 
manship. Many Americans, from Wood- 
row Wilson to Cordell Hull and Wen- 
dell Willkie, contributed to shaping the 
idea of a United Nations. It was the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt who 
gave the idea his unstinting support, 
and won over the Allied leaders to it. 

Moreover, it was on American soil— 
at Dumbarton Oaks—that the blueprint 
of the United Nations was drawn. It 
was again on American soil—in San 
Francisco—that the new organization’s 
charter was signed in 1945, bringing the 
U. N. into being. The U. S. Senate rati- 
fied it by an overwhelming vote. Recog- 
nizing the importance of the United 
States to the future of the U. N., the 
General Assembly voted that the perma- 
nent home of the United Nations should 
be located in this country. 

Thus, in every respect, the United 
Nations is our responsibility, our “baby,” 
so to speak. We cannot and dare not 
disown it 

But are we giving the U. N. all the 
backing we should? Tiere are some who 
beueve that we are not; others contend 
that the United States has done more 
for the U. N. than any other country. 
The topic boils down to: Is the United 
States giving adequate support to the 
United Nations? 

It is customary in suits at law for the 
plaintiff (complainant) to present his 
case first. We shall follow the same ju- 
dicial procedure. After the plaintiff has 
had the floor, we shall hear from the 
defense. 


NO! 


Domestic courts have ruled that it is 
not enough for a man to give financial 
support to his wife. He must also love 
her. 

It is true that Uncle Sam has con- 
tributed generously to the upkeep of 
the United Nations. His quota is 39.89 
per cent—more than a third—of the total 
U. N. budget of $43,487,128. 

But what is so wonderful about that? 
We are the richest country in the world. 
We should underwrite a major share of 
the world organization’s expenses. Ac- 
tually, the total U. N. annual budget is 
less than that of the Sanitation Depart- 
ment of New York City. (The city of 


Does the U.S. 


Believe in 


New York spends $52,069,839 a year 
on street cleaning.) 

But how about moral support? It is 
our contention that in foreign affairs the 
United States has frequently pursued a 
unilateral (single-sided) policy con- 
trary to the best interests of the world 
organization. The President and the 
State Department have launched many 
international policies without consulting 
with the U. N., by-passing the machin- 
ery set up by the U. N. 


America’s One-sided Foreign Policy 


Let us place as “Exhibit A,” the Tru- 
man Doctrine. On March 12, 1947, 
President Truman in an address to Con- 
gress, laid down a new foreign policy 
for the United States. This policy, 
aimed at checking the spread of Com- 
munism, called for military and eco- 
nomic aid for nations “striving to main- 
tain their freedom and independence.” 
Accordingly, Congress passed a bill au- 
thorizing the President to give military 
and economic assistance of $400,000,- 
000 to Greece and Turkey. 

Why did the United States take it 
upon itself to act singlehandedly on this 
issue when there exists a world organi- 
zation for precisely the purpose of pre- 





the U. N.? 


venting any kind of aggression? Why 
didn’t we secure beforehand the ap- 
proval and cooperation of the U. N.? It 
is actions of this nature that tend to 
undermine the prestige of the U. N. 
How can small nations be expected to 
have faith in the world organization 
when the United States—the ‘chief pillar 
of the U. N.—chooses to ignore it? 

Second, what about the European 
Recovery Program? We do not dispute 
its value, its importance, nor its signal 
accomplishments. But couldn’t the same 
results have been attained within the 
framework of the U. N.? 

There is under the U. N.’s Economic 
and Social Council a special Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE). Of its 18 
members, six are from the Iron Curtain 
countries. The ECE was set up “to fa- 
cilitate concerted action for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe”; and 
“to raise the level of European eco- 
nomic activity.” The objectives of the 
ECE are almost identical with those of 
the ERP. Why, then, did the United 
States refuse to avail itself of the serv- 
ices of this U. N. agency? Why, in fact, 
did we by-pass the ECE? 

Or, let us take the North Atlantic 
Pact (see last week’s issue). It is ar- 
gued that its provisions do not violate 
the letter of the U. N. Charter; that 
regional pacts of that type are permis- 
sible and are expressly provided for in 
Article 51 of the U. N. Charter. 

True enough. But what does the Pact 
do to the spirit of the U. N. Charter? 
It is the job of the U. N. to maintain 
peace. The peoples of the world should 
learn to look up to the U. N. as their 
protector against aggression. Isn’t it 
then an admission of lack of faith in the 
U. N. when several members of the 
U. N. band themselves together for mu- 
tual defense? Why continue to give lip 
service to the United Nations when in 
practice we don’t trust the United Na- 
tions? 

Our complaint is not directed only 





A Pro and Con Discussion 
on the Question: Is the 
United States Giving Ade- 
quate Support to the 
United Nations? 


By IRVING DeW. TALMADGE 


against the State Department. Congress, 
too, has often treated the world organi- 
zation with contempt. There are still 
quite a few isolationists left among our 
Congressmen who regard the U. N. as 
a sort of global boondoggling project. 
They openly begrudge the money that 
we spend on the U. N. and its special- 
ized agencies. 

Apart from the responsibility of gov- 
ernment, public opinion in America has 
_ been unfair to the world organization. 
The press has given a great deal more 
prominence to the disputes in the Se- 
curity Council than to the positive 
achievements of the U. N. Surveys have 
revealed How poorly informed the 
American people are about the func- 
tions of the U. N., how little interest 
they take in its proceedings. 


If we truly love the U. N.—as we 


Two Views of the United States’ Role 


loudly proclaim we do—let’s prove it by 
deeds, not mere words. 


YES! 


There is a fundamental error in our 
opponent's reasoning. He has confused 
purpose with reality. True, indeed, it is 
the purpose of the U. N. to maintain 
world peace, to prevent and stop ag- 
gression. 

In reality, the U. N. is not yet strong 
enough to accomplish these ends. Per- 
haps some day it will. We all fervently 
hope so. But we are dealing with the 
present. And the sad truth is that right 
now the U. N. has not the strength to 
stop a major power from committing 
acts of aggression. 

Let us remind our opponent of the 
facts of U. N. life. Today, four years 
after its founding, the U. N. still has no 
police force of its own. The provision in 
the U. N. Charter for the creation of 
International Armed Forces Contingents 
still remains a paper plan 

Nor has the U. N. succeeded in set- 
tling the No. 1 problem of the world— 
the outlawing of the A-bomb. Russia 
and her satellites (and they alone) have 
rejected the American proposals for in- 
ternational control of atomic energy. 
Moreover, the veto power of the Secu- 
rity Council has been constantly used 
by the Russian bloc to obstruct the will 
of the majority. 

Under these circumstances, the only 














it would be nice if the lifeguard could swim. 


Thomas in Detroit News 


in the United Nations 


hon 
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realistic policy that the United States 
could pursue was to rely cn its own 
strength and that of other peace-loving 
nations to maintain world peace, while 
at the same time doing all in our power 
to nurture and strengthen the U. N. 
through these difficult times. 

And, we submit, the United States 
has done just that. We have been a true 
and devoted friend of the United Na- 
tions We are actively participating in 
all its organs, commissions, and special- 
ized agencies. 


U. S. Policies Strengthen U. N. 


Let us now analyze point 
the “complaints” of our opponent. 

1. The Truman Doctrine. What are 
the facts in this case? The U. N. Balkan 
Commission in several reports declared 
that the Greek Communist guerrillas 
were being armed and supported by the 
Soviet satellite states. Resolutions passed 
by the General Assembly called upon 
these states to desist, but were ignored. 
It was then that the President acted. 

Moreover, the bill as passed by Con- 
gress a provision that the 
program should be suspended at any 
time if the U. N. Security Council 
found it “unnecessary or undesirable.” 
This can hardly be called by-passing 
the U. N. The “Truman Doctrine” 
worked. At least Greece has been saved 
from the fate that befell Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and other Soviet satel- 
lites. 


point 


contained 


(Concluded on page 34) 


Warren in Cincinnati Enquirer 


Can the U. S. mesh gears with the U. N.? 





F POETRY is, as William Words- 

worth and other poets have 
thought, the rightful language of 
simple everyday experience, then the 
homespun verse of La Rue Bennett 
and Maureen Sullivan is going to 
find much favor. 


Noses 


A nose is a protruding teakettle spout, 
An object that dangles out 

From a place 

Near the center of the face. 


Noses always manage to shine greasily 
And catch cold easily 

And get red 

While vou suffer in bed. 


But, worst of all, if you feel like a kiss 
And things go amiss, 

It’s safe to say 

Someone’s nose is in the way! 


La Rue Bennett 
Vandeveer High School 
Taylorville, Hl. 

Teacher, Virginia Harred 


Country Kitchen 


Steam on the windows making the 
barns seem far away; 

The rag rugs where bright flowers play; 

A broken song and cracked voice com- 
ing from 

The canary swinging in his cage, 

Rheumatic, cross, and blind with age; 

The big black stove consuming coal 
and wood, n 

The cat sleeping behind its heated 
hood; 

The pump creaking, protesting, 

Leaning over, talking to the kitchen 
sink, 

And _ pouring 
brink; 

And nailed to the wall above, tne new- 
est almanac; 

Mash for the chicks and milk for the 
calf 

And fowls to pluck and fat for soap to 
melt 

A room where the greatest work is done 

And the greatest peace is felt. 


waterfalls over an iron 


Maureen Sullivan 
Nozareth Academy 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Teacher, Sister M. Christina 


Joshi 


Student Writers’ Own Weekly Page 


Here are two samples of the fine 
work being done by high-school 
journalists. Mary Hanes won first 
prize in the editorial classification of 
the Quill and Scroll Journalism Divi- 
sion of the Scholastic Writing 
Awards for 1949, and honors in the 
Southeastern Michigan Regional 
Writing Awards, sponsored by the 
Detroit News. Della May Hartley 
took an Honorable Mention in the 
News Story. 


A Bright Future?—It’s Up to Us! 


When you come to think of it, it's 
a pretty marvellous thing to be young. 
You can look ahead at the future with 
a multitude of hopes and ambitions 
and the realization that you have a 
mighty good chance of reaching some 
of those stars you've hitched your 
wagon to. At least in America you can. 

But if by a trick of fate you were 
born in some war-torn country, the fu- 
ture might not look so bright. Instead 
ot wondering what you'll be doing 
when you grow up, you might be won- 
dering if you'll grow up. 

That’s a sorry way to spend the best 
years of your life; yet 230,000,000 
children are doing just that. More than 
one million of them will die in the next 
year if something isn’t done and done 
quickly. Children in Europe have just 
as much right to life and liberty as we 
have—we were all born equal—and they 
have to depend on us to help them. 

That was the reason the international 
“Crusade for Children” campaign was 
founded. As one of the 44 nations par- 
ticipating, the United States has a goal 
of $60,000,000 to reach. This crusade 
is a worthy cause if there ever was a 
worthy cause. The future of the world’s 
children depends on its success or fail- 
ure. Help make the future bright! 

Mary Hanes 


Highland Park (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Grace Wallace 


School in U.S. Occupied Zone to Be 
A Duplicate of Edgewood Building 


A little bit of Edgewood in Bremen, 
Germany? Impossible? Not at all. 

Even before the plans or construc- 
tion of the new ultra-modern seven- 


room primary unit at Edgewood are 
finished by architects of Indiana, a 
duplicate of this same experiment in 
educational housing will be under con- 
struction in Germany. 

A school building consultant of In- 
diana University, Professor Paul W. 
Seagers, who visited Perry Township 
last year and helped with the educa- 
tional survey conducted in the high 
schoel and grade schools, is now on 
leave from Indiana University and is 
visiting expert in Germany for the Of- 
fice of Military Government of the 
United States. 

Professor Seagers made a quick sur- 
vey of the United States occupied zone 
and selected Bremen, a city of destruc- 
tion, as the proper spot to develop new 
techniques for planning the new cities. 

From the acres of rubble and twisted 
steel, civic-conscious officials of this 
city have selected a master plan for a 
new Bremen and have chosen Profes- 
sor Seager’s patterns for building 
schools on community plans designed 
for 50 years of expansion. 

Up-to-date material will be used in 
the construction with ultra-modern 
classrooms, new types of furniture, new 
features in decoration, color in chalk 
boards, ideas in lighting, sanitation, 
and heating. 

The Perry Township school model 
will be lent to other German cities and 
will be an influence in the building of 
schools throughout Europe. 

Della May Hartley 


Southport (Ind.) H. $ 
Teacher, Marie Fraser 





See Yourself in Print! 


Senior Scholastic welcomes orig- 
inal writings by all high school 
students, on any subject, in any 
form-—prose, poetry, essay, news 
or feature story, ete. The best of 
the material received will be pub- 
lished in “Young Voices,” as space 
allows. All material submitted will 
be automatically considered for 
prizes in the annual Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to 
Young Voices Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 
3. N. Y., if you wish your con- 
tribution criticized and returned. 























Marty decided that she wouldn’t 
stay unpopular... 


she’d make herself over 





“ ARTHA has changed,” said her 
mother. And Marty, pulling on 
her crocheted mittens in the 

hall, didn’t miss the little fluting of sat- 

isfaction in her tone. “She’s not like she 
used to be at all.” 

“T can’t say that it has improved her 
grades,” her father said gruffly. 

Marty winced as she flipped her plaid- 
lined coat hood up over her short bright 
bob.-She plunged outside, slamming the 
door, slicing off her mother’s next re- 
mark: “Grades aren't everything. At 
least she’s not taking things so seriously; 
she’s having more fun—” 

Okay, well, so she was! Thanks to 
Luanne. All that I am and all that I ever 
hope to be I owe to Luanne. Flippant 
though its guise, the quotation led her 
back. . . . Two years before, she hadn’t 
been popular, and of course she had 
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carec_a little, but not too much. For her 
life had seemed full and, in its own way, 
complete. 

Then a thing, a small thing really, 
had blasted her from it, left her shocked 
and exposed. Aunt Tommy, mother’s 
younger and prettiest sister, had come 
to visit, and although she was married 
and had eight-year-old twins, she and 
mother had behaved as if bewitched. 
Laughing and kidding each other, and 
even trying old dance steps on the 
living-room rug. And later, through the 
thin walls of her room, Martha had heard 
them giggling and reminiscing half the 
night. 

“Why, neither of us was a day older 
than Martha is now when we had that 
crazy gang and went with Roy West 
and Bert whatsisname!” 

“Yes, doesn’t it seem fantastic now? 
Well, Martha isn’t a bit like I was at her 
age. Thank goodness!” her mother added 





in a hasty, half-defensive tone, a tone 
that told Martha she was actually a 
little ashamed. “When a girl’s quiet and 
bookish, at don’t have to 
worry.” 

Martha could hardly face them at 
breakfast; she kept her eyes low and 
choked down her cereal. She kept tell- 
ing herself they were still Aunt Tommy 
and Mother but thev weren’t—they were 
two people who secretly regarded her 
with pity and contempt. She couldn't 
even ask them for help, her shame was 
so great. At her age they had known all 
the answers. 

Regretfully, Martha began to peep 
out of her private world, to observe. 
Especially to observe Luanne Foster, a 
year ahead of her and the most popular 
girl in school. And it came to Marty, “If 
—if I gould be like Luanne!” 

Surprisingly, Luanne hadn’t minded 
when she noticed that Marty was—well, 
yes, use the ugly word, “copying” her 

dressing the way she dressed, laughing 
joyously and often, the way she laughed. 
Luanne was generous—another reason 
the kids loved her, and besides, her van- 
ity was pleased. Luanne had actually 
helped, pinning Marty to her like a pat- 
directing the sometimes ruthless 
cutting out. Cutting—out. Things like 
riding her bike to school and carrying 
1 book bag. The way sht wore her hair, 
her clothes. But other things too—en- 
chanted hours in the library (“Thev'll 
think yvou’re a brain—”), walks by the 
lake (“—or queer!”), writing verse (“or 
in outright drip!”). But then you didn’t 
need such things any more, not when 
vou had Luanne. 


least you 


tern 


P noun down the street on her 
ballet shoes (real ballets like Lu’s, flat and 
naked feeling on the walk), she shouted 
gaily to a girl on a bicycle. Only Janet 
Buck, plain, somewhat overgrown, with 
red hair and freckles—but Lu always 


screamed to evervbody at 
school. 

Martv shrank from the girl’s mildly 
surprised, pleased expression, pedaling 
on. She knew an instant of pity, a kind 
of homesick pain, but it vanished in her 
scorn for the girl’s bike and book bag 
ind oxfords. 

... Though her feet 
ginning to sting, she listened with satis- 
faction to the whisper of the glove-soft 
She shifted the weight of her 

Some people never caught on. 


greetings 


own were be- 


shoe s 
hooks. 

At school the girls in her class swarmed 
up, made a flattering little wreath around 
her in the hall. “Martv, I'm dving to tell 
ihout last night—” “How’s Ted— 
seen him vet this morning?” “Tl save 
you a place at lunch, Marty 


you 


She focused eager interest on each of 
them. She kept laughing, loud enough 
to be heard several lockers away, but 
still musically Jike Luanne, and chatter- 


ing, and all the while coolly stowed her 
books away, exactly as she’d seen Lu do 
countless times. 

She felt like Luanne, standing there 
in her turtleneck jersey and _ wide- 
studded belt and full plaid skirt. Her 
image, in her dark glass door opposite, 
was startling, for it might have been the 
reflection of Luanne. They'd worn their 
hair alike for a year now-—last year 
gypsy straight, but this year cropped off 
like a little kid’s. They had bangs, too, 
she and Luanne. Luanne would decide 
on the style, and Marty would promptly 
try it. 

Luanne’s grades were always poor. It 
was part of her exuberant charm—the 
panic before tests, the drama of warning 
notes and parents’ conferences. It actu- 
ally endeared her to the kids. “Luanne’s 
smart,” they admired her, “but she’s 
such a swell sport, you’d never guess.” 

Marty refused to think of Luanne’s 
graduating, ever being anywhere but 
striding the halls of school, shrieking 
“Marty!” at sight of her, showing her 
how to be. Luanne, a vibrant prop to 
lean on, a blueprint for popularity. Oh, 
how would she ever live without Lu- 
anne next year? 

“Luanne!” she cried. For far down 
the hall she could hear the rich, yet 
honey-bright laugh. 

“Marty!” Thev ebroke through their 
respective crowds. 

“Did you see Paul last night?” Marty 
asked. “Ted didn’t call.” 

“Sure I saw Paul, but we had the 
most fiendish fight. Say, where’s Ted?” 

Paul and Ted. Even the boys they 
went with were big wheels around the 
school. And they were friends. Lu had 
gone with Ted herself for a while and 
then bestowed him on Marty. “He’s cute 
and he rates, but I’m going with Paul 
Whelan.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t—I mean—a boy 
like that!” Marty had gasped. 

“Svre you can. He’s sort of quiet, so 
you keep up a good fast line. Doesn't 
matter what you say, just so you fill up 
the space. And every time you look at 
him, make like you're thrilled to your 
ears.” 

“That won’t be hard,” 
confessed. 

Oh, not hard, not hard at all, that 
part of it. Ted was sort of short, the 
stocky tvpe, but he had black wavy hair 
and freckles and a soft chuckle and a 
grin. Didn’t say much, but then 
boys could keep still and still rate, espe- 
cially if they plaved football like Ted. 
Oh. wonderful to be walked to class by 
such a bov, even if vou had gotten him 
sort of handed to vou. To scream your 
lungs out for him when he trotted onto 
the field—just as Lu, leading cheers 
down front now, screamed for Paul 
(Marty would be a cheer leader herself 
evervhody said); to be kid- 


Marty had 


nice 


vear 


next 


ded about him, kidded with envy and 
respect. 

And then the dances—the lovely 
dances when she danced with him the 
way she’d seen Lu so many times, talk- 
ing and laughing to keep him enter- 
tained, though her heart held a great 
breathless quiet and the things she really 
wanted to say could be said only with 
her eyes. 

Oh, it had worked out fine. He had 
seemed to like her almost as much as 
he’d liked Luanne. But then he prob- 
ably didn’t notice guch difference. 
Marty was such a good substitute. “A 
reasonable facsimile,” Marty sometimes 
thought. And though Lu was lean- 
limbed and dark, while Marty was fair 
and inclined to curves, it was, as Ted 
himself once remarked, “not how a girl 
looks, it’s how she is that counts.” 

How she is. Oh, Lord, make me like 
Luanne! If possible—more like Luanne 
than—than Luanne is! 

It was the night he first kissed her 
that she began praving that last. For it 
had been such a casual sort of kiss, so 
cool, so different from the kind of kiss 
you imagined he had given Luanne. 
Strange! Marty had lain awake for hours 
worrying the puzzle of Ted’s cool kiss. 
Two possible answers came to her: Ted 
didn’t like her as much as he’d liked 
Luanne, after all. Or—Ted hadn't liked 
Lu as much as everybody thought! The 
second seemed incredible. Painfully she 
accepted the first. I’m not enough like 
Luanne yet, but oh, I will be, I must!... 


Locker doors slammed, The class 
bell drilled through her consciousness. 
What was Lu saving? Where was Ted? 
This was the time when he jisually came, 
strolling down the hall, hands in his 
pockets, wearing his look of some twin- 
kling inner secret, his slightly twisted 
grin. 

“Marty, I've got something ghastly to 
tell you,” Luanne was confiding, draw- 
ing her aside. “I don’t know how you'll 
take it—” 

“What is it, Lu, what?” 

“It’s going to shock vou, I'm afraid. 
Oh, I’m so ashamed!” 

“Luanne, come on!” her friends were 
usging as the bell rang the second time. 
“We'll be late to class.” 

“Lu, please tell me; I can’t wait.” 

But Luanne kissed her briefly and 
pushed her aside. “After school,” she 
said. “I can’t bear to go into it now.” 

It must be about Ted. Something be 
gan to stir, break surface in Marty’s 
brain. Ted hadn’t walked her home from 
school last night. Hadn't called to ask 
her to the movies. Hadn’t shown up this 
morning. It must be as she'd half-feared 
all along: Ted hadn’t found her an ade- 
quate substitute for Luanne. . . . And 
now that Lu and Paul had been quar- 

(Continued on page 31) 





Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air 
every Monday evening over the ABC Network 
coast to coast 
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Department of Public Relations 


Boys’ Life and Open Rood for Boys, 
est. Also, in limit teresting booklet, 
may “be obtained free by writing Generol Motont, 

Room 11-1708, Detroit 2, Michigan 


pon req 4 quantities, the 


e Coach of Napoleon 


that became everybodys vehicle 


All Paris is excited. 

Napoleon, first emperor of France, and 
the young Marie-Louise of Austria are 
riding to the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
to be united in a wedding that has 
Europe talking. 


Horsemen clear the royal route. The 
state woach suddenly bursts into view, 
ablaze with gilt. 

Carefully picked artisans laboriously 
had carved and gilded it. Cupids, lions’ 
heads and angels race over its sides, even 
the wheels. Inside, the royal couple sit 
in sumptuous, velvet-lined splendor. 


It is a fitting vehicle for an emperor and 
his empress—but only in an age when 
ornate beauty came before everything 
else. 
* * 

Today we have a new kind of beauty to 
match the new kind of traveling brought 
by the automobile. Your art teacher will 
tell you that it is functional—beauty 
which works instead of just ornaments. 


ae ee ee 


And yet, you will find a trademark bear- 


ing a Napoleonic coach on General 
Motors cars. 

For GM cars have Body by fisher—and 
the Napoleonic coach is the Body by 
Fisher trademark for very good reasons. 
Wou see, it takes seasoned craftsman- 
ship to turn out GM’s Fisher bodies 
craftsmanship as keen and as artistic in 
its 20th century that which 
brought forth the resplendent coach of 
Napoleon. 


way as 


Fisher Body craftsmen know how to 
work steel into smoothly rounded GM 
car styles. They know how to cover it 
with sparkling, long-lasting colors— how 
to create regal interiors. In short, they 
know how to build bodies that are cen- 


GENERAL 


MORE AND BETTER THING 


OLDS MOBILE 
GM Dibsel 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DELCO 


BUICK 


turies ahead of the ornate Napoleonic 
ecoach—in comfort, durability and all 
round usefulness, 

For building a sound body is an impor- 
tant part of GM’s aim to make cars 
better and better from the ground up. 
And so, GM provides His Majesty, the 
American motorist, with his own royal 
coach of steel, wrapped in beauty from 
bumper to bumper. 

Add styling to comfort, to engine live- 
liness, to durability and. all-round per- 
formance. You'll have most of the rea- 
sons why the average GM car-owner 
says—you just can’t eat aGM car for 


value in any way! 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


MOTORS 


FOR MORE PEOPLE 


FRIGIDAIRE 
PARK PLUGS 


CADILLAC BODY BY FISHER « 
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Streamline 
Your Studying 


Tips on how ‘%o get 
the most out of a textbook 
in the shortest time 


YHAT’'S a car without its acces- 
soriesr 


You're driving alone—and there's no 
radio to keep you company. It’s chilly 
and you're without a heater. Traffic is 
and you have no rear-view mir- 
and the car 
windshield 


heavy 
ror. And now 
equippe d 


it’s raining 
is not with 
Ww ipers! 


You'll 


you'll be confused and 


through—yes. But 
irritated when 


struggie 


you arrive 

Do “confused” and “irritated” some- 
feelings 
you're faced with a new textbook? The 


times describe your when 


reason might be that 
problem you struggled with in your car. 

Good textbooks come complete with 
that 


and 


same accessory 


are designed to 


give 


taster 


vour classroom assign- 


accessories 
reading studving a 


and m ike 


ments simpier 


vour 
Start, 
and more comfortable. 
Let’s look into the operation and care 


% these book-accessories. 


Know Your Accessories 


First 
find a preface 


title page vou ll 
4 an introduction 


following the 
some- 


times both. These, written by the au- 


thor some other specialist, explain 


was written and often 


why ; B wok 
give you hints on how to use it 

The table of contents is also meant to 
full text, 


be read—caretully. In your history 


r inst ' 
fOr Ins 


ince, the contents page te lls vou 
what period the book covers and high- 
lights the imp f that era. 


Che table of contents is the road map 


rtant events 


which charts the course of your se- 
mester’s work. 

Next you'll want to glance 
list of illustrations and maps, which is 
a sort of contents page for the art work 
in your book 

In the back of the book you'll find 
another array of useful gadgets. When 
you're slightly foggy about a point 
that’s mentioned in your text, turn to 


the bibliogra- 


over the 


your windshield wiper, 


phy. This is a list of books and pam- 
phlets which will give you more detail 
about topics covered in the baok. 

There's often an appendik which 
contains documents (the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence), 
charts (of dates and events), and lists 
(U. S. possessions, U. S. presidents). 
You may also find a glossary, a special 
dictionary of unusual words used in the 
text. 

Most important of all is the book’s 
mirror, the index. You're 
driving blind unless you learn to use 
this alphabetized guide to every man, 
place, and event described in the book. 
Frequently the index also contains a 


rear-View 


key to pronunciation, and other useful 
data. 

Many of textbook 
are built-in. They appear in each chap- 
ter. The chapter title, for example, is 
a useful push-button. Don’t think in 
terms of reading Chapter XXII. Set the 
scene of your assignment by labeling 
it “The War Between the States.” 

Some textbook give 
guide questions at the beginning of 
each chapter. Most of them subdivide 
their chapters and give subtitles to each 
Many also 


questions and other suggested activities 


your accessories 


authors you 


section. provide review 


it the end of chapters. 


Choose Your Speed 
You 
ometer zoom up to 50 in crowded city 


traff 2 


Nor would you poke along at 25 
on a broad, empty highway. You adjust 


wouldn't let your car’s speed- 


vour speed to vour driving conditions. 

You should learn to adjust your read- 
ing speeds, too. Otherwise vou'll find 
vourself rushing into trouble when the 
rough, or wasting 


going 1s 


time 


precious 
on easy assignments. 

Perhaps you want to scan your his- 
tory 
You plan to study it thoroughly tonight; 
now you want only a preview. Here’s 
where you adjust your speed for skim- 
ming. When you skim, your eyes hop 
quickly over the page, looking for sub- 
headings, italicized phrases, and key 
words 


issignment during a study period. 


Start by reading the guide questions 
at the beginning of the chapter. These 
will give you specific ideas—key words 
and catch phrases—to look for. (If your 
book contains no guide questions, use 
the reviewaquestions. ) 

One question may ask, “How did the 
attitude of foreign nations affect the 
North and South during the Civil 
War?” Keep this question in mind as 
your eyes hop rapidly over the print. 
You're easily alerted when you see a 
subhead reading Control of Shipping 
Lanes, or the italicized phrase, sup- 
plies from abroad, or such words as 
“British” and “French.” 

However, skimming is no substitute 
for careful reading. It’s the right read- 
ing speed only when you want to (1) 
preview material; (2) locate specific 
material; (3) review thoroughly fa- 
miliar material. 

Now let's sit down to study this 
chapter which you've already skimmed. 
Shift into your slow-and-steady speed 
for studying. Don’t plod along reading 
separately. Rather, read 
slowly, but in phrases that make sense 


each word 
and convey ideas. Think as you read 

As you read, try to link this new ma- 
terial about the Civil War with facts 
you already know about the pre-war 
period. Link, up causes with results. 

If you have difficulty organizing your 
ideas, jot down hasty notes in outline 
form as you study. When you've fin 
ished the chapter, reread your notes. It 
rewrite your that 
they re organized into main ideas and 
supporting details. 


The “Key Word” Technique 


Of course you'll have to return to 
this chapter when you study for your 
mid-semester or final exam. How will 
you tackle it then? If you skimmed and 
studied well, you can now push your 


necessary, notes so 


readometer up to rapid reading 
In rapid reading, you use the “key 
You 


sen- 


skimming. 
words In 


word” technique of 
focus on the key 
tence, rather than search out the few 


each 


key words indicated by the guide ques- 
tion 

To understand the technique, read 
this: Battle Gettysburg turning point 
in struggle. Those six words make sense 
thev? Thev're the key 
words chosen from this fourteen-word 
The battle of Gettysburg was 
in many respects the turning point in 
the struggle. You can practice this ap- 
proach by forming a mental telegram 


to vou, don't 


sentence 


of each sentence as you read. 

You may occasionally want to speed 
up or slow down during this last pre- 
exam reading. Perhaps you'll remember 
some portions so well that you can skim 
them. Other more difficult sections may 
require studying. You'll adjust your 
speeds to your needs. 
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a nutritive value of compound foods 
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than the component 
making. Similarly, 
compound foods, 
food energy. Suc 
carbohydrates, 
butter, eggs. 
proportion these foo 


such as 
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and ice cream 
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gO 
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more than just caloric 
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Is are present, cand 
to the diet such valuable 
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such 
nuts. 
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nutritional essentials as 
protein, B complex vitamins, and important 
sneral 
minerals 


Candy also makes another valuable contribution 
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to the diet—one which cannot be measured in 
terms of quantities or amounts. Candy makes a 
worth-while contribution to the joy of living, to a 
of satisfaction this 
reason, the and 
all appreciate a piece or two of 
é¢andy as the finishing touch of the midday or 
evening meal. 
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500,000 T-A-B Clubbers Can’t Be Wrong 


UT THEN, who wouldn’t go for a club that’s all fun 

and no dues? If you're not one of the more than half a 
million teen-agers who have already discovered the TEEN 
AGE BOOK CLUB, consider yourself invited to join right 
now. 

The TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB is a book club exclusively 
for young people. T-A-B CLUB offers you books of the 
greatest interest for the least possible expense. 

Each month you are given an opportunity to buy five 
exciting pocket-size books—but you are not obligated to buy 
any. The price of each book ordered through T-A-B CLUB 
is 25 cents. Think of it—less than the price of a heavy 
malted! And at the end of the term you may select one 
free book for every four books you have purchased. (One 
Minnesota T-A-B CLUBBER writes us that she translates 
T-A-B to read “Talk About Bargains!”) 

To form a T-A-B CLUB in your class, ask your teacher to 
send us the coupon from her copy of this magazine (Teacher 


Edition), and we'll send immediately the materials you'll 
need to start your local chapter of T-A-B CLUB. 

Then each month you will read about five new T-A-B 
CLUB selections in these pages. You will indicate the books 
you want on the coupon and give the coupon, along with 
25 cents for each book you want, to your club secretary. 
The secretary will send us the order for your entire class or 
club group. Individual members cannot be accepted. You 
must join through a local T-A-B CLUB. 

Teen-agers help select T-A-B CLUB titles. So you ean 
be sure there'll be at least one book every month (some- 
times five!) that you'll want to read and own whether you're 
looking for sports stories, adventure, romance, or humor. 
Take a look at the September titles on the opposite page, 
and start now to build your own colorful personal library. 
You'll find it’s fun to swap comments with your gang on the 
books you're reading. 

“And it’s fun to read!” chorus 500,000 T-A-B CLUBBERS. 


xk 


Never Underestimate 
the Power of a Redhead 


ONE REDHEAD sure can cause a lot of havoc. At least, 
the cute carrot-top who popped up in Joe Dana’s English 
class this term inspired a string of fireworks at our T-A-B 
CLUB meeting last night. Joe figured Lolly Larsen looked 
like someone he’d enjoy swapping T-A-B CLUB titles with 
and invited her to our meeting, so we could make with the 
pep talk. 

We started off presenting a solid front in favor of books 
-not the kind we have to read, but the kind we get through 
T-A-B CLUB 


egreed on this 


books we read for fun. But as soon as we'd 
heated. 
Seems everyone had a favorite type of book that he wanted 


yoint, the discussion got definitely 


to convince Lolly was tops. 
Bill Stevens 


count on a sports story to be both exciting and inspiring— 


our sports fan, claimed you could always 


exciting, because it’s bound to have lots of action, and 
inspiring because most first-string athletes have a strong 
sense of fair play as well as skill. 

Joe Dana rated adventure stories—stories of pioneering or 
exploration 
needled Bill, “it’s usually just a matter of which team’s going 
to win the big game. But in a good adventure yarn, you're 
up against unknown odds. And the heroes of novels such as 


ibove sports stories. “In a sports story,” he 


Wagons Westward (on this month’s T-A-B list) are real he- 
men with a do-or-die spirit.” 

“He-men are all right,” Sal Forsyth interrupted. “But 
I'll take a hero who relies on his wits as well as his two fists 
—Ellery Queen, for instance. I’m still gasping over his ter- 
rific job of deduction in The Greek Coffin Mystery, one of 
last year’s T-A-B selections.” 

Mary Jane Simmons jumped into the fray with a vote for 
family stories and stories about teen-age problems. “I like 
to read about the problems of teen-aged girls—the kind of 
stories Maureen Daly and Sally Benson write. I enjoy seeing 
how others solve problems I’ve had.” 

“Now, as for me,” I decided it was time for N. Martin to 
call himself to Lolly’s attention. “I like books about prob- 
lems I've never had—such as a book that tells me what it’s 
like to fly a plane. You really get the feeling of an aviator’s 
life in Wind, Sand, and Stars. That’s why I go for biogra- 
phies, too. It’s pretty wonderful to be able to sit by your 
own fireside and make friends with Napoleon and Mark 
Twain.” 

“Some of Nick’s best friends are famous,” 
winked at Lolly. 

“Right,” 


have a certain redhead thinking there’s nothing but books 


in this man’s life.)” 
Wid Wankiy 


Mary Jane 


I admitted, “but some of them are girls! (Can’t 





SENIOR T-A-B CLUB BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER 1949 


1. WAGONS WESTWARD 
Armstrong Sperry 


Fifteen-year-old Jonathan Starbuck lets himself in for 
swashbuckling adventure when he joins Black Jack Ban- 
nock’s mysterious wagon train bound for Sante Fe at the 
time of the Mexican War. 

Indian war whoops split the air, arrows fly, guns blaze 
away. Hard-riding cowboys, sharp-eyed scouts, villainous 
gamblers, redskins, and Mexicans all participate in this ex- 
citing battle to open up the Southwest. 


2. CALL OF THE WILD 
Jack London 


It is the time of the gold rush in the Klondike. Buck, a 
pampered house dog, is stolen and shipped North to be 
brutally broken as a sledge dog. Buck fights his way up to 
leadership of the dog team, but his life is hard until he 
finds John Thornton. To Thornton, he gives his heart and 
allegiance. 

After Thornton is murdered, Buck responds to the “call 
of the wild.” What happens to him will send Alaskan chills 
up your spine. 


3. BILL STERN’S 
FAVORITE BOXING STORIES 


Here are all the heroes of the square ring from James 
Figg to Joe Louis. Have you ever heard the story about 
Bob Fitzsimmons, the champ who could really hit? He 
kayoed a lion! Did you know that Jem Mace was a gypsy 
pickpocket who became a musician, then abandoned the 
concert stage for the prize ring when someone broke his 
violin? 

Bill Stern always packs a punch, and these boxing tales 


1 


are dramatic and full of Jauchs. 


4. WIND, SAND, AND STARS 
Antoine de Saint Exupery 


A French aviator, who was an airline pilot for eight years, 
describes his exciting experiences in the Sahara Desert, in 
Spain during the war, and over Patagonia in the Argentine. 
His sensitive accounts of flying in all kinds of weather are 
thrilling and haunting. 

St. Exupery’s are more than adventure stories. In this 
book, he tells us, he draws up “the balance sheet of the 
hours of my life that have truly counted.” 


5. TWENTY GRAND 
Edited by Ernestine Taggard 


The twenty grand short stories that make up this terrific 
collection have been picked from 500 of the best stories ever 
published in Scholastic Magazines. Many of them are by 
young authors; most of them are about young people. And 
you'll find stories by such famous writers as John Steinbeck, 
Maureen Daly, Dorothy Parker, William Saroyan, and 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. The experiences of the teen-age 
heroes and heroines of these tales will convince you that 
life can be interesting at any age. 
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Teen Age Book Club September Titles 


1. WAGONS WESTWARD 
Y. 2. CALL OF THE WILD 
3. BILL STERN’S FAVORITE BOXING STORIES 

| 4. WIND, SAND, AND STARS _ 


| 5. TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES 

















with 25¢C for each book ordered. 


Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 


¥% Do not mail this coupon to New York. It is to be 
retained by your T-A-B CLUB secretary. 





Short 


EFORE everybody and his Uncle 
Willie start picking the All-Star 

Baseball team for 1949, I'd like to get 
mine down in print. The season still 
has a couple of weeks to go, as I write 
this, but I think my collection of golden 
boys will hold up very nicely. 

First base—Hodges, Brooklyn; sec- 
ond base—Robinson, Brooklyn; third 
base — Kell, Detroit; shortstop — Steph- 
ens, Boston Red Sox; catcher—Berra, 
New York Yankees; outfield—Williams, 
Red Sox; Kiner, Pittsburgh; Musial, St. 
Louis Cardinals. 


Shots 


As you can see, I haven't picked any 
pitchers. I’m not that dumb. Before 
naming them, I'd like a peek at the 
earned-run averages. 

Won-lost records are too tricky. A 
pitcher on a strong club like the 
Yankees or Red Sox, for example, is 
bound to win more games than a 
pitcher on a weaker club. But -the 
earned-run averages show up his real 
class. Since these av erages are not pub- 
lished until after the season, I’m going 
to take a rain-check on my nominations. 

Like most good sports editors (no 





How to romance 


1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. oucH! This. is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 


a ballet dancer 


2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn't mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher 


4. Well! Seems this delightful danseuse 
has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who’s complaining? 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs *« Underwear « Sports Shirts 








cracks, please), I file away every good 
sports article I read. You can never tell 
when it will come in handy. 

For instance, the other day while 
browsing-through my files, | came across 
an article 1 clipped from the Sept. 20, 
1941, issue of Collier's. It told about 
three sensational young pitchers on the 
Houston Buftaloes of the Texas League, 
who, by early August, had already won 
60 games and had pitched their team 
into a walloping 25-game lead! 

One of the Triple Tornadoes, a Jittle 
left-hander, had won 20 of his first 23 
games. In six of his victories, he had 
whitewashed the opponents; in six oth- 
ers, he had allowed only one run. 

The second Tornado had broken a 
league record by chalking up 13 vic- 
tories in a row, while the third Tornado 
was the ideal relief pitcher—cool, 
strong, and a glutton for work. 

Everybody predicted that the Triple 
Tornadoes would make good in the big 
leagues. And for everybody 
proved 100 per cent correct. For those 
three young hurlers are now all aces 
on the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Their names?—Howie Pollet, Ted 
Wilks, and Fred Martin! Their man- 
ager at Houston, by the way, 
fellow named Eddie Dyer. Yep, he’s 
the same guy who is now managing 
the Cards. 

Shortly after hanging my adjectives 
out to dry last May, I received a note 
Harold Krasnow, of Brooklyn, 


“I'm a Red Sox fan,” he 
} 


once 


was a 


trom 
N. Y. 
How does he manage to stay 
Brooklyn?), “and I 
made about Ted 
hitting than 40 


wrote 
alive in 
that crack 
Williams never 
homers in 


resent 
vou 
more one 
season 

“Home runs don’t make a ball player, 
and Ted still is the best hitter in mod- 
ern baseball. If you look back, you'll 
see that Ted goes for hits and to help 
his team. It will be the Braves vs. the 
Red Sox in the world series.” 

I readily Ted is the best 
hitter in the game. But since when has 
he become a team man? That’s the one 
thing nobody has ever accused him of 
—which is the reason why, great hitter 
though he is, he has never become the 
idol that DiMaggio or Musial is. As for 
the Braves in the world series, I'll be 
merciful and say nothing. 


agree that 


Surprise flops of the 1949 season: 

Gene Bearden and Johnny Sain, 
baseball's outstanding pitchers in 1948, 
just .500 hurlers this year. 

Lou Boudreau, most valuable player 
in 1948, just another infielder in 1949. 

Johnny Mize, outstanding first base- 
man: and leading home-run hitter of the 
National League last season, waived 
out of League to Yankees in 1949. 











Ted Williams, baseball's greatest hit- 
ter, who has just clouted over 40 
homers for the first time in his career. 


Old business. From Shirley Hastings, 


Grenada, Miss.: “Who do you think is | 


the better shortstop, Reese or Bou 


dreau?” Boudreau over Reese, lifetime; | 


Reese over Boudreau for 1949. 

From Tom Zimmerman, Northwest- 
ern Military & Naval Academy, Wal- 
worth, Wis.: “In your April 20 column, 
you stated that the Chicago White Sox 
would do a poor job this year. The sea- 
son is still voung, but already the Sox 
have proved that you are a poor judge 
of ball clubs. Take a new look at the 
standings, Tom. You'll need a telescope 
to find the Sox. 

From Harry Morison, Pershing Jun- 
ior High, Brooklyn: “In the May 18 is- 
sue, you implied that Gil Hodges is a 
poor ball player, since he hit only .250 
last year. You also said that the Dodg- 
ers have a big alle | it first base. As I 
write this, Gil is hitting .325.” Look at 
my All-Star team at the beginning of 
this article, and you'll see what I~now 
think of Hodges. 

Jack Armstrong, the All-American 
boy, has nothing on Bob White, Lake- 
ville (Minn.) High Schoo! pitcher. On 
May 21, Bob pitched all four games of 
a oe and won ’em all! 

The preliminary games ran five in- 
nings each and the final, seven. Bob al- 


lowed a total of four runs and 10 hits. | 


lt 


In the championship tilt, he drove in 


all four of his team’s runs, personally 


accounting for the tie-breaking run | 


with a homer. 

Speaking about iron-man_ pitchers, 
what about I. A. (Corky) Corraeini, 
of the Italian-American softball team 
of Kenosha, Wis. On Aug. 15. Cork, 
pitched and won a 42-inning game, 
1-0. Corky himself drove in the win- 
ning run four hours and 10 minutes 
after the opening pitch. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Your New Schick Electric Shaver must 


OUTSHAVE 


BLADE RAZORS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


You se THe JUDGE.” | 
BUY A SCHICK ELECTRIC 
SHAVER. TRY IT FOR 
TEN DAYS { a iF IT 

DOESNT OUTSHAVE A 

BLADE razor \ (We mean, 
five youd FASTER, more 
comiortable shave, B thats 


Schick Super 
just as close as gone want t) seteitiies $22.50 


2 $17.50 
RETURN IT Lot 3 TO 


YOUR DEALER AND GET SCHICK 


ELECTRIC 


SHAVER 


AD. 
YOUR MONEY LG BACK. 














WHAT KIND of boys do girls go for? 
What are your “pet peeves” in dating? 
Should parents impose a curfew hour 
on teen-agers? 

These are the type of questions which 
are threshed out on this page about 
once a month when “Jam Session” 
takes the place of “Boy dates Girl.” In 
“Boy dates Girl,” you pose the ques- 
tions, and we dig up the answers. In 
“Jam Session,” we pitch the questions, 
and you tell us what’s what. 

The “Jam Session” question we put 
to our readers in our final column last 
spring was: SHOULD TEEN-AGERS 
GO STEADY? 

And what do you know? It was the 
boys who howled loudest and most 
unanimously. Their sentiment—*“Def- 
initely, no!” At least, 72% of our mas- 
culine readers were opposed to the 
steady system. Only 14% voted in favor 
of going steady, although another 14% 
said going steady was okay “sometimes” 
—depending on the individuals involved 
and how one defined going steady. 

Our feminine readers looked more 
favorably on steady arrangements. While 
40% of the girls aspired to be foot- 
loose and fancy free, 18% were defi- 
nitely in favor of going steady and 42% 
were singing “sometimes.” 

Here’s a sampling of the many shades 
of opinion from all sections of the 
country: 


Going steady—no, thanks! I want to 
be free as a bird and obligated to no 
me. I have been dating for the last five 
vears, and you can have every part of 
going steady. 

I will say that going 
tempted me a number of times. It’s 
i sure ticket to a date everv weekend. 
But I'd still rather take my chances. Be- 
ing very fickle, I couldn’t possibly have 
1 one ind only 
take vou sit at 
home, and that’s not for me. I’ve seen 
1 lot of my friends hate after 
breaking up a steady arrangement, and 


I should like 


yvnen 


steady has 


When vour o0.a.0.’s not 


iround to vou out, 


boy S 


youre young you 
vervone. 
Barbara Gosch 


New Rochelle (N.Y.) HS. 


We are 
ive all gone steady at one time or an- 
ther and find that 
deal of unhappiness. By 
you do not meet the 


three teen-aged girls who 
it brings a great 
going steady 
variety of boys 
you should before entering into adult 
life. Also, we think most boys are not 
mature enough to have the responsibil- 
ity of a steady girl. 

Donna Plomondon, Evelyn Lewis, and Janet 

Parsons 
William Winlock Miller H.S., Olympia, Wash 


Going steady is a state for those 
within a close distance of getting mar- 
ried. It’s silly for teen-agers. In steady 
set-ups, you get used to only one per- 
son. Then when the break-up comes, 
you don’t know how to act with other 
people. Besides, it’s more fun to “play 
the field.” 


Bob Wandon 
St. John’s Prep School, Collegeville, Minn. 


Going steady takes your mind off 
your school work. You're always day- 
dreaming about your last date or your 
next date. 

Evangeline Forcier 


Donnelly, Alberta, Canada 


Many boys and girls go steady in 
high school, and then get married. This 
is very unwise, as they have no way of 
knowing whether others might not 
have offered them more in the way of 
companionship than their steady. 


Paul Lariviere 
Portsmouth (N.H.) H.S. 


Going steady cuts a girl off from her 
girl triends, as well as from fun with 
the gang. 

Ann Betts 
Bismarck (N. Dak.) H. S. 

Sure, it’s nice to always have a date, 
to know that 
for you. But what happens when Jimmy 
vou? And he does—after 


Jimmy's always waiting 
gets tired of 


a vear, or even a few months of going 
steady. Then it takes you some time to 


While you're 


gin rd 


get back into circulation 
waiting, Jimmy's out having a 
time. And when the big dance comes 
along, you ré the one left holding the 
bag! I speak from experience—don't go 
steady! 

Pat Lacey 

Chevy Chase H.S., Bethesda, Md 


The first thing think 
they hear that some teen-agers are go- 
ing steady is that they don’t know what 
they're doing. That is 100% wrong. The 
teens are too short to spend running 
around stag. If two people know each 
other well enough and like the same 
songs, same disc jockey 3. and have a 


adults when 


lot in common, it’s common sense to 
go steady. When two teen-agers like 
each other’s company, why should they 
go around with everybody else? 


Jim Layman 
Royal Oak (Mich.) HS 


I feel it’s perfectly O.K for teen- 
agers to go steady, if they don’t get 
too serious. Going together in high 
school should be for the purpose of 
having fun with the yang, not an ex- 
cuse for smooching in halls! 


Janet Arnott 
Cornwoll (N.Y.) HS 


I have gone steady tor nearly five 
months. I enjoy dancing with other 
friends at dances. My girl and I have 
definite understandings about dates, 
etc. When there’s a formal dance com- 
ing up, it’s nice to know you always 
have a girl to take 


Jack Finnigan 
Johnstown (Pa.) HS. 


I’m in favor of going steady because 
it lets (and the world) know 
where you stand with the boy vou like. 
Some boys are so bashful They take 
vou to a movie once in a while and 
give you the impression that they like 
you, yet at school they barely speak to 
vou. Girls ask whether a certain boy 
likes you, and you can’t say for sure. 
If vou’re going steady, there’s no ques- 


you 


tion about it. 
Marilyn Ross 
Lynwood (Colif.) Jr. HS 


teen-agers 


Yes, I think should go 
steady! But a girl shouldn't play “stuck- 


up” and ignore her friends just because 


she has-an Neither should she 
get too serious with her steady. 
Virginio Bruder 


Beaver Dam (Wis.) HS. 


0.a.0 


NEXT JAM SESSION QUESTION: If 
School Spirit in Your Alma Mater Had 
Sunk to a New Low, What Sort of Pro- 
jects Would You Suggest to Build En: 
thusiastic Student Backing for School 
Activities? 

Maybe this problem has 
arisen in your school. Maybe you tack- 
led it with a strategy other schools would 
like to hear about. Even if you haven't 
tangled with this problem directly, it’s 
one worth thinking about. Bat the ques- 
tion around with your friends at the cor- 
ner drugstore or in the locker room. 
Then write down your ideas and mail 
them not later than October 5 to: Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N.Y. We'll print the 
best suggestions in “Jam, Session” next 
month.—Gay Head. 


already 





Reflection of Luanne 
(Continued from page 22) 


reling—Luanne must want him back! 
Like a potent little engine that has been 
working up steam off in some dark tun- 
nel, this second fear careened, a wild 
little train of thoughts, along the tracks 
of her distrust. 

What else could shock her? Luanne 
knew so well how much he meant to 
Marty. And what else could possibly 
make Lu—jovous, generous, honest Lu- 
anne “ashamed”? Onlv she need not be, 
Marty desperately herself 
through the astonishment 
and pain. Luanne had had him first, 
hadn’t she? And I owe her so much. 
All that I am and all that I hope to be. 
... Oh, Luanne! 


Ar lunch the girls asked, “Smatter, 


you and Ted have a fight?” when he 
didn’t pause at her table as usual to 


eminded 


dee pening 


listen, gravely smiling, to her chatter. 
“Sure, fight team fight, that’s us late- 


ly,” Marty claimed. “Who cares?” She | 
was very gay and noisy to prove that | 


she didn’t. 

Gaiety and noise. Records on a spin- 
dle, a rainbow-lighted jukebox playing, 
playing. . . . She remembered the secret 
inner islands of the old despised days, 
lonely places within yourself where you 
went to think and grieve. She needed 
one now. She longed for—herself. The 
old self that had been deliberately 
drowned in a radiant new personality 
called Luanne. Of course that old self 
would never have rated a man like Ted. 

Oh, go away, old self—don’t haunt me 
again. 

Then Miss White 


warning note,” she said. “What's come 
over you, Martha?” 

Stunned, Marty stared at it: English 
—of all subjects! She could feel the old 
self hovering, regarding her with stricken 
eyes. She could hear it accusing, “Why, 
this makes you even more like Luanne!” 

She recovered then, laughed as Lu- 
anne would laugh. “I’m not like I used 
to be, that’s all.” 

Luanne was waiting at her locker 
when the dreadful day was over. “Oh, 


Marty,” Lu wailed, “this hurts me worse | 


than it does vou, believe me.” 

“IT can take it. Look, I just took a 
warning note without batting an eve.” 
“A warning note? Oh, Marty, no!” 

“Luanne, tell me what’s wrong.” 

“I got one warning note too many, 
that’s what’s wrong. Daddy’s yanking 
me out of here, sending me to a private 


school! Marty, did you ever hear any- | 


ing in vour life?” 
Martv’s_ knees 
ed by 


thing so sick« 
Relief made 


Relief, folloy 


weak. 
a white shock of 





her English teach- | 
er, asked her to wait a moment after | 
class. “I'm awfully sorry to give you this | 








The radio star 


and Yo 


all have a common need! 


the football star 





It’s the need for body fuel. 

Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you have to keep replac- 
ing it constantly. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 

Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 

That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 


~, 








ENRICHED 


This chart shows WHITE BREAD 





how far you can 


run, using the en- POTATOES 





ergy supplied by 


10c worth of some BUTTER 





common foods. It 


is based on statis- MILK 





tics provided by CORN FLAKES 





the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Labor. SALMON 
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Gregou 
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FOOTBALL EQUIPMEN 


* Every sport has its “Champ"'—one name that stands out above 


all the rest. It's the some with sports equipment. MacGregor Gold- 
smith, for many years has been the choice of the nation's top teams 
and players. It's the choice of the champions because it's a cham- 
pion itself. You'll be proud to own and use 

MacGregor Goldsmith football equip- 

ment this season. See your MacGregor 


Goldsmith distributor in your locality. 








loss. “Luanne, what will I do without 
you?” she cried. 

“Tl die without you too, Marty. You 
—you'll have to take over for me here at 
school.” 

“Tll never be able to,” Marty cried. 

“Sure you will; you’ve got to.” Luanne 
threw back her dark head. “You can be 
cheer leader and prom queen and every- 
thing. I won't feel so bad about leaving 
if I know you are.” She gave Marty a 
brief, frantic hug. “So watch those warn- 
ing notes, or we may both be out on our 
ear! ‘Bye now; here comes Paul. Say, 
has Ted got his eve on somebody else?” 

Marty shrugged. “Search me. Haven't 
seen him for hours. Not that I’m greving 
over it.” 

But safely in the girls’ room, she wept. 
Wept bitterly for the day’s losses—Ted, 
Luanne and that last vestige of herself, 
her English standing. She was Luanne 
now, almost literally, terrifyingly Lu- 
anne. 


= staved a long time waiting for 
the babble to subside, for the hush that 
would signal that the room had emptied. 
Then she slipped out to repair her face. 
To her horror there was still a girl put- 
ting on lipstick at the mirror. 

Only Janet Buck, the girl of the bi- 
cycle, but somehow that was worse. 
That it should be one of the plain ones, 
the quiet ones who looked up to her. 
Both were startled. They stared at each 
other a second, then Janet stammered, 
“Can—can I do anything?” 

“Oh no, thanks,” Marty said. No one 
must suspect that she was scared, that 
she who'd been understudy to the most 
popular girl at school could be hurt or 
upset—especially not now that she could 
take Luanne’s place. But already she 
was wondering frantically how Luanne 
would handle this. Turn the tables? 

She held ‘out her lipstick. “Here, try 
this shade. I think it'll do more for you 
than what you're using.” 

The girl blushed to the roots of her 
too curly red hair, and suddenly Marty 
remembered that Janet usually didn’t 
wear make-up. She must be interested 
in some boy! She needed help, poor kid 
The kind of help, she, Marty, could give 
—help she'd learned from Luanne. 

“Look, Jan, why don’t you let me fix 
vour hair sometime, too?” she blurted 


| “You—why, you've got possibilities.” 


“Have 1?” Janet was frowning into 
the mirror. 

“Sure you have. Your eves are pretty 
but you ought to shape your eyebrows 
Look, like mine; I'll show you. . . .” 

She scrambled through her bag for 
the little brush she carried, but was 
stopped by something in Janet’s face. 

“Gee, Marty, I do appreciate it,” she 
said. “But—but don’t bother.” She even 
handed back the unused lipstick. 

Marty grasped the cold edge of the 





bowl. She'd never felt so rebuffed. “But 
that’s silly,” she said. “You could be so 
much cuter.” 

“Could I?” 

“Why of course you could!” It was 
somehow terribly important that she 
make Janet see. “The boys would like 
you better, Janet; all the kids would. 
You could even be in our crowd, meet 
us at the drugstore instead of riding that 

that bike to school.” 

“But I like riding my bike; it gets me 
here earlier.” 

“Who in her right mind wants to get 
to school early?” 

“I do,” Janet said with amazing calm 
and reason. “I like to go into the library 
and read.” 

“The libe! Jan, I can see I've got to 
take you over. Do you want people to 
think you’re a drip?” 

Janet swallowed. She looked momen- 
tarily stung. “Golly, no, who would? But 
if doing things I like to do makes me 
one, well, I—I guess I am.” She slung 
her book bag over her shoulder. “I can’t 
be anybody but myself.” 

The door swung shut. Marty could 
hear the pad of her strong, sensible ox- 
fords going down the hall. 

Why, the very idea! Marty thought. 
She was trembling: she could hardly 
gather up her things. Plenty of girls 
would have been thrilled; plenty... . 
She shuddered, reached for the door. 

But what Janet had said halted her. 
“I can't be anybody but mvself.” 

Had she been herself with Ted? “Talk 
a lot, keep him entertained, let him see 
how popular you are. ” Could Lu- 
anne have been wrong? Oh, no, Lu, no, 
I won't blaming you! It had 
worked for you. 

Only I’m not you 
and never 


begin 


I never have been 
will be—that’s what neither 
of us saw. And somehow, in trying so 
hard to be Luanne, she had lost Ted. 

Only mavbe she hadn’t lost him! She 
caught at the hope as she hurried down 
the hall. a small, anxious figure in her 
ballet shoes and swinging coat. Maybe 
he was waiting out on the steps right 
now! 

She shifted her lo id of books. shoved 
open the heavy double-door. And then 
heart high, for blue 
sweater was coming around a corner of 
the building. “Ted!” cried. And 
then flung a hand to her mouth. 

She was thankful he hadn’t heard, for 
he was pushing a bicycle. Janet Buck’s 
bicycle. And Janet was walking beside 
it and they were smiling as they went 
down the walk. Smiling and looking into 
each other’s eyes. 


her sprang his 


she 


They weren't saying a word. 


Man’s View 
Bill Lawrence: “Give a woman an 


inch and she wants to become a ruler.” 
Look 


Collateral 


After eating an elaborate meal in a 
Broadway restaurant, a diner swaggered 
up to the cashier and admitted that he 
was unable to pay fer his dinner. “Oh, 
don’t worry about that,” said the cashier 
in a friendly tone, “you can pay for it 
next time. But to make sure, write your 
name on the wall right over there.” 

“I don’t want to do that,” protested 
the patron. “Why, every person enter- 
ing this place will see my name.” 
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“Oh, no, they won't,” countered the 
cashier. “Your topcoat will be hanging 
over it.” 


Coronet 


Goal 
I sent my boy to college 
With a pat upon the back. 
I spent 10 thousand dollars 
And got—a quarterback. 


Quote 
Observation 


People who live in glass houses shouldn't... 
Canadian High News 








HURRICANE RIPS FLORIDA 


Forest Fire Threatens Resort Town 
. « « Flood Sweeps Mississippi 
Valley. Wherever and whatever 
the trouble, telephone workers 
are on the job. For at these times 
telephone lines are life lines. 


COURAGE IS COMMON 


In almost every major disaster, 
you'll find telephone people 
risking personal danger to keep 
emergency calls flowing. Work 
continues at a grueling pace 
long after the emergency, until 
telephone service is back to 
normal. 


GET THE MESSAGE THROUGH 


The greater the danger, the more im- 
portant telephone service becomes. 
Nearby farms and towns must be 
alerted; doctors and ambulances called 
in; rescue teams organized. Through 
the thick of it, telephone people work 
to get the messages through. 


In times of dramatic emergencies, as in the everyday doing of the job, your 
telephone company aims to be a helpful neighbor to you and your family. 





U. S. and U. N. 


(Concluded from page 19) 


2. The European Recovery Program. 
Has our opponent forgotten that Russia 
was invited to participate in the Mar- 
shall Plan and turned the offer down 
flatly? Some of the Soviet satellites 
which wanted to participate were pre- 
vented by Russia from doing so. 

It doesn’t require much imagination 
to guess what would have happened if 
the ERP had been proposed by the 
U. N. Does anyone doubt for a moment 
that the Russians would have black- 
balled the idea of an ERP? 

3. The North Atlantic Pact. The Pact 
is based squarely on Article 51 of the 
U. N. Charter. If the Pact violates the 
“spirit” of the U. N. Charter, then so 
does Article 51, which is part of the 
Charter. We will continue to need re- 
gional defense pacts until the U. N. has 
sufficient military power to protect its 
member states from possible aggression. 

Furthermore, the North Atlantic Pact 
specifically states that the Security 
Council of the United Nations is the 
organ primarily responsible for main- 
taining international peace and secu- 
rity, and that this Pact in no way affects 
the obligations of the member states in 
the United Nations. 


In his famed “Point Four” of the in- 
augural address of 1949, President Tru- 
man proposed a “bold new program” to 
make available the benefits of our tech- 
nical know-how for the improvement 
and growth of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. “This should be a co- 
operative enterprise,” President Truman 
declared, “in which all nations work to- 
gether through the U. N.” The Point 
Four Program is an example of the type 
of material support that we have given 
and are giving the world organization. 

We, too, regret the tendency on the 
part of the press to play up the failures 
and play down the successes of the 
U. N. Editors are too likely to regard a 
dispute in the Security Council as more 
exciting news than the successful eradi- 
cation of cholera in Egypt by the World 
Health Organization. But a growing 
number of publications like Scholastic 
Magazines have been devoting more 
and more space to the achievements of 
the U. N. 

It is true that the American public is 
not sufficiently informed about the 
workings of the U. N. But the peoples 
in other countries are even less informed 
about the U. N. Both the U. S. and the 
U.N. could do a better job of educating 
the public, here and abroad, about the 
world organization. 


To sum up, the United States has 
abundantly demonstrated its devotion 
to the U. Ne-It has supported it ma- 
terially and morally, by word and by 
deed. The Truman Doctrine, the ERP, 
the North Atlantic Pact have all tended 
to strengthen the world organization. 
In the final analysis, any measure that 
helps to maintain world peace helps to 
strengthen the United Nations. 

Is the United States giving adequate 
support to the United Nations? The an- 
swer is YES! 
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Answers to Puzzle in Sept. 21 
issue. Watch for Crossword Puz- 
tle on History in Oct. 12 issue. 





| Boy Meets Girl 
... Both Meet 
Refreshment 





QUAKER OATS HELPS GROW 


ae 
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MAM CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (J. 4 
Arthur Rank. Produced by A. Frank | ‘ 
Bundy. Directed by David Mac- 

Donald.) : 


Director David MacDonald recreates | 
the world of Columbus in vivid Techni- | Doctors say 


color and with serious intent. He bends | 


over backwards to keep this a story of a| the more often boys and girls 
visionary explorer and not the chronicle | eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 


~ of a Great Lover. In this he succeeds, as 
well as in his depiction of the court of | the better they grow 
15th century Spain. Fredric March in| 
the title role gives a virile, clean-cut per- 
formance that should make a lot of par- 
agraphs in‘vour history book leap to life. 

Although a most worthwhile movie, 
Christopher Columbus falls short of its 
possibilities. Somehow it fails to convey 
the high challenge and rare thrill the 
discovery of a New World must have 
involved. What is perhaps the greatest 
single event of the last 500 years seems 
at moments like just another voyage 
with the odds against the sailors. 

The style the director has used to tell 
his story may account for its lack of 
punch. He has filmed the story chiefly as 
a series of tableaux, as an eyvye-filling 
historical pageant. Maybe what we 
would most enjoy would be to get away 


from our usual historical vantage point, 
to meet Columbus as a flesh-and-blood THE GIANT 
character. We know what Columbus 
did. What we would like to know is OF THE CEREALS iS 
what made Columbus tick. 

Fredric March is a skillful actor. He QUAKER OATS! 
could have given us a penetrating psy- 


chological study of what motivated this . VU ‘ ta 
man of courage and vision had he been A GANT a "i 





given more opportunity to do so. When- Fellas and girls get more growth, more endurance—and grownups get 
ever he does have the center of the more energy, more stamina from nourishing oatmeal than any other 
whole-grain cereal! A recent survey shows only 1 school child in 5 gets 
iets alt din decdinen ak tn, enough breakfast. So doctors say, the more often boys and girls eat a 
understanding of the Character Of UO good oatmeal breakfast, the better they grow! So eat Quaker Oats 
lumbus. often! Be a Star of the Future! 


screen, he proves that he has a deep 


A GANT ct Vedat! Less than 
Nutritious Quaker Oats helps save on the ie A SERVING 


family’s grocery bills. Saves precious time 


for Mom, too—Quick Quaker Oats cooks for the Giant of the Cereals 


in 24 minutes! 


A GANT a Flaw! 


It’s the most popular cereal in the world 
because folks love that Quaker Oats flavor! 
Tempting recipes on the package. Re- 
member to make your cereal delicious 
Quaker Oats! 


TS aA | tua “Gas 
Fredric March (right) and Derek Bond | QUAKER oats 


in a scene from Christopher Columbus. 





“Prince Hal” Newhouser, ace Detroit 
Tigers’ southpaw pitcher, shows form 
that twice earned him selection as 
American League's Most Valuable Player. 
And he’s a Wheaties man! 

““My favorite breakfast line-up is a big 
bowl of Wheaties with milk and fruit,” 
says Newhouser. “There's a training dish 
that’s good to eat—and plenty nourish- 
ing.” Join the champions tomorrow! 


h 


YOU 


WHY DON’T 


Ralph Branca, young Brooklyn Dodger 
fire-baller, was popular choice for 1949 
National League All-Star team. And he’s 
eaten Wheaties for 15 years! 


Nourishing, these 100% whole wheat 


flakes. Wheaties give you three B vita- 
mins, also minerals, food energy, protein 
Plus second-helping flavor. Had Wheaties 
at your house today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions’”’ 


“Wheaties” aod “Breakfast of Champions” are registered 


arks of General Mills. 
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EVERY GIRL wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Prob 
lems of greatest interest will be discussed 
in this cclumn. 


The Queshin Boy 


Q. What is a safe way to remove the 
freckles I got this summer? 


A. There is none, so save your time, 
money, and skin! Freckles are brown 
spots of coloring that are brought out 
by the sun on certain types of skin 
They usually fade away by 
during the winter. Even if they don’t, 
most people think freckles are attrac- 
tive; they give you a merry, vim-vigor- 
and-vitality look 


Q. 1 don't like the taste of plain 
milk, and I can’t put chocolate flavoring 
in it because chocolate makes my face 
break out. How can I get all the milk 
I need without drinking a quart a day? 


themselves 


A. Add milk to soups, such as cream 
of tomato seup, cream of mushroom 
soup, etc. Eat custards, junkets, and 
rice puddings made with milk. Use 
milk on cereals. And remegnber, choco- 
late isn’t the only way to flavor milk 
Have tried honey, or a few 
drops of vanilla and a little sugar? For a 
drink that like a soda-fountain 


you ever 


tastes 


| special, mix the syrup from canned 


fruits with milk. The juice of canned 
peaches or cherries, combined with cold 
milk, has a delicious flavor. 


Q. My brother and IL both 
dandruff. Is there a tonic which 
cure it? 

A. For simple dandruff, the 
tonic is good hair hygiene—and that ap- 
plies to boys as well as girls. Begin by 
using your own comb and brush Keep 
it exclusively your own—and immacu- 
lately clean. 

Massage 


have 


will 


best 


the scalp every day for at 
least three minutes. Do this with the 
fingertips, using a circular motion all 
over the scalp. This loosens dandruff 


and_ stimulates circulation. 
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Brush your hair by leaning torward 
slightly so that the hair is brushed away 
from the scalp in long, even strokes 
Proper brushing clears away loosened 
dandruff, leaves your hair clean and 
shining and your scalp tingling. (Better 
wear an old towel around your shoul- 
ders so that the flying dandruff will not 
cause infections on your back.) 

Wash your hair at least once a week 
with a mild shampoo. Don’t waste your 
money on dandruff “cures.” Their effect, 
if any, is temporary. If your dandruff 
condition does not clear up with cleanli- 
ness, massage, and brushing, consult 
your school nurse or family doctor. 


Better Eat + Better Breakfast 


Probably the busiest man in the 
United States is Harry S. Truman. But 
there is one thing the President never 
misses, no matter how rushed he is, and 
that’s a good breakfast. 

Every morning at eight o clock he sits 
down to a meal of fruit, toast, bacon, 
milk, and coffee. If the President can 
take time out of his busy day to eat 
breakfast, how about you? 

To skip breakfast is as senseless as 
trving to run an automobile without 
gasoline, or trying to write without ink 
in your fountain pen. After a long night 
without food, your bodv needs fuel for 
energy. If you don’t supply it, you are 
bound to have a let-down, nervous feel- 
ing before the morning is half over. 

Breakfast should supply you with 
trom one quarter to one third of your 
daily food intake. That’s why gulping 
down only a roll and a cup of coffee 
won't do. The basis of a good breakfast 
is fruit or juice, eggs or cereal, bread or 
toast, and milk. To that vou can add 
anvthing your appetite desires. 

An empty stomach doesn’t necessarily 
mean an empty mind, but a satisfied 
stomach certainly means a clearer, more 
alert mind. 

To look better, teel better, and get 
better grades in school—better eat a bet- 
ter breakfast. That’s one thing vou can 
do as well as the President! 


a 





High Hat Hamburgers 

Even a drip can 
be good sometimes 
—if it’s a High Hat 
Hamburger that’s 
dripping! 

The next time 
you cook hamburg- 
ers—over a camp- 
fire or at home— 
try them this way: 
Season the ground 

meat with salt, pepper, and a pinch of 
dry mustard. Shape them into round, 
flat patties and grill or pan-fry them. 
While the hamburgers are cooking, 
toast as many soft hamburger buns as 
you will need. 

When the meat is finished, make the 
High Hat. Spread the toasted bun with 
butter or margarine. Arrange layers of 
thin-sliced onion, hamburger, India rel- 
ish, tomato slice, very thin pickle slice, 
and a spread of mayonnaise. Cover with 
other half of toasted bun, serve, and ac- 
cept the compliments with a modest 
blush. 

Better have plenty of paper napkins 
handy, because High Hats are a luscious 
but drippy dish! 


“Rollie” Bevan, West Point Football 
Trainer, says: 


“The strength and action of the hu- 
man body depend upon its nutrition and 
care. The athlete must take the best 
care to have his body respond under 
sudden impulses. Consequently, special 
foods must be given him on the train- 
ing table. These foods are meat (prin- 
cipally broiJed beef), fresh fruits (espe- 
cially of the citrus variety), vegetables, 
milk, whole grain breads and cereals, 
ind coffee free of caffeine. 

“Don’t stuff yourself! Many a good 
athlete has eaten himself off the team. 
Eat lightly before a practice. Eat your 
pre-game meal four hours before the 
contest.” 


IF YOU’RE HEP TO “FRANKS’— 


Mmmm—they’‘re delish! 
So get busy, gels. Start the 
“franks” a-frying and get 
set to make this quick ‘n 
easy barbecue sauce. As 
for you, boys—keep that 
fire going—but good—if 
you want a treat that's 
definitely out of this world! 


Nucoa margarine is a fuel food, and fuel 
foods, y'know, help give you the pep and 
energy you need for sports, studying, 
and just plain fun. Nucoa supplies im- 
portant Vitamin A, too—15,000 U.S.P. 
units of it in every delicious pound of 
Nucoa. So enjoy all the Nucoa you want. 
It's good—good for you! 
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FREE FOR THE CLIPPING 


For your free copy of the Best Foods Menu Planner (Mother wili be mad for it, 
too), fill in the coupon below. Send it to The Best Foods, Inc., Box 671, Church 
St. Sta., New York 8, New York. 8-N-1 


Name. 





Address. 





City. _ Zone State_ 








see eee ee em ms Made by the folks who make teen e ed 
Best Foods and Hellmann’s REAL Mayonnaise 





Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 55% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 








ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. <3 











“BLEMISHES < 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 
* 


CUTICURA 
SOAP & OINTMENT 


STUDENTS—TEACHERS: Send for Sunshine's Sie 
| Making Pian—support extra ciass activities 


THRISTWH 

aia - ive ’ 
YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY with Sunshine’s exclu- 
sive, smartly styled box and imprint ereations. Low priced 
DeLuxe personal line. SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. Write 
today. Accept FREE 10 Christmas Gift enclosure cards 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, DEPT. SM-9, 115 Fulton 
St., New York 6, N. Y 





























MONEY FOR YOU -seve FRE sampies 
RY +] 


CHRISTMAS CARDS-UP TO 100% PROFIT 


selling 100 LEADER boxes 
line 50 fast sellitng Christmas 


Fon 
NAME PRINTED 
CARDS, NAPKINS 


ty cards, ¢ stationery amo STATIONERY 
50 for $1 No money needed to 


for D 
Mfers. Cash Konus rite for samples 


EMPIRE CARD CO.*%.iox 2" 


« ELMIRA, N.Y 


start 
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Canal Zone Issue 


On October 27, the Panama Canal 
Zone will issue a new 2-cent stamp 
honoring Theodore “Teddy” Roosevelt, 
26th President of the U. S. 

The Panama Canal Zone is the only 
U. S. territory that issues its own post- 
age stamps. 

Theodore Roosevelt, born Oct. 27, 
1858, in New York, N. Y., was an ac- 
tive and vigorous leader. He liked to 
hunt and travel. During the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, he organized 
and led ‘the famous Rough Riders. 

After the war, Theodore Roosevelt 
was elected Governor of New York. In 
1900 he was elected Vice-President of 
the U. S. He became President in 1901 
when President William McKinley was 
assassinated. Theodore Roosevelt was 
elected President in 1904. 

President “Teddy” Roosevelt urged 
the U. S. to build the Panama Canal, 
the “Big Ditch” that cuts the Isthmus 
of Panama. He inspected the canal and 
encouraged the workers. He was the 
first U. S. President to travel overseas 
while in office. 

To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
the Postmaster, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. Write “First Day Cover” 


to 


on the upper left hand corner of the | 


envelope. Then enclose it in an outer 
envelope along with enough money to 
cover the cost of stamps and mailing. 

Since the new stamp will not cover 
the cost of mailing from the Canal Zone 
to the U. S., be sure to send three cents 
in coins or money order for each first- 
day cover you desire. The Canal Zone 
postmaster then will return your self- 
addressed envelope with. the new 
stamp and a one cent stamp. Or you 
can send four cents. Then you will re- 
ceive two new stamps on each first- 
day cover. 

You may ask for as many as 10 first- 
day covers. 


ANAL ZONE 
OSTAGE 


Courtesy of New York Sun 
The Roosevelt stamp 


YOU NEED THESE! :.. 








To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
you: 1, Pocket Stock Book. 2. itermark tor. 3. Stamp 
Tongs. 4. Perforation Gauge. 5. Book for Duplicates. 6. Pack- 
age of Stamp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants! 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. H, Jamestown, New York 


STAMP 
500 FOR ssl: 10¢ 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING 
TO 25¢ EACH! ALSO APPROV. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 


L A 
Wai 








FREE “ANTARCTICA” STAMP 
Giant sized mint Antarctica commemorative 
issued by Chile in honor of the explorers 
who found this strange continent 
the most beautiful stamps ever issued. Also 
included ts a surprise packet from a country 
seljom heard «out ap 
proval applicants 


LA MAR COON, 2200 E. 3380 So., Sait Lake City 5, Utah 


Absolutely free to 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity’ A stamp so large (7%xl4 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 30c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3¢ postage 
STAMPS All dif, 500, $1; 1 , $2. 

TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfeld 92. Mase. 


AA FREE CATALOG! 
Gon \ yo at 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON. MASS 


WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmails, olelortate gad others from the world over; 
stamps worth up to 26c each. 9 offer sent for 10c to approval 


licants only. 
TAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 








FREE! COMMEMORATIVE COLLECTION 
+ UNUSED STAMPS ONLY! 
Beautiful, strange. pictorials, airmails, high values, and 
from faraway lands. Free with approvals for 3¢ 
postage. Sunlite Box 12597 Grand Central Sta. N. Y. 17 
GIVE Packet of twelve countries, Watermark Detec. 
tor, Perforation Gauge, Hinges, Rare Animal 
Triangle, to Approval Applicants sending 3¢ postage. 


BELAIR STAMP CO. 
2200 Park Ave. $, Baltimore 17, Md. 


sete 

















FR EE 25 swirzertanp 


ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 
BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect Pl., Brkiyn. 16, N. Y. 


$27.00 CHINESE AIRMAIL 
Hitler stamp, Hyderabod set, New Zealand centen- 
nials, British Edward VIII set, $10.00 U. S. and 
perforation gouge for only with approvals. 


ELK STAMP CO., 1113 Smith St., Charleston, W. Vo. 





30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa 


“THE STAMP FINDER” +,); 

at a glance the country to which any 

stanip belongs. 36 p: iilustrated. Includes valu- 

able ‘Stamp Collector's Dictionary,” Stamp Treas- 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvais. 
GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 1194, Calais, Maine 
r RE E to approval applicants; 

e also big bargain lists. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


00 turst STAMPS 
KENMORE STAMPS, Arlington 74-02, Mose. 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—inciudes stamps from Tan 
ganyika — British Cayman islands — Avimal — 

Babyhead — Coronation — Early Vietoriar 

Map Stamps—tnciuding big iliustrited caiaiogue 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 





Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 
Teronte, Oniario 
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Retaliation 


A farmer in a small Vinge commu- 
nity was very proud of his crop—the 
finest, largest, and most delectable wa- 
termelons in the state. But as the melons 
ripened, the farmer missed several each 
morning. Finally, he large 
sign which announced: 

DANGER! ONE OF 
MELONS IN THIS 
POISONED! 

The morning the farmer 
was appalled to find his sign changed. 
It now read: 

DANGER! TWO OF 
MELONS IN THIS 
POISONED! 


erected a 


THE WATER- 
PATCH IS 


following 


THE WATER- 
PATCH ARE 


Quote 


Down with Bureaucracy! 


A Virginia woman wrote President 
Truman saying she'd read that 
he was going to get rid of some of his 
bureaus. 


once, 


“I am fitting up a new house and 
don’t have too much to spend for fur- 
niture,” she explained. “How about let- 
ting me have some of your bureaus?” 

The President replied that he was 
keeping all his bureaus, but how would 
she like 


net? 


a second-hand, no-good Cabi- 


Earl Wilson 


Yardstick 


Ist Old Maid: “Which do you desire 
most in a husband—brains, wealth, or 
appearance?” 

2nd Lady-in-Waiting 
of course, 


“Appearance, 
and the sooner the better.” 


GIRLS! — NEW LOVELY 
KEY- I-10. MY- f-HEART PIN 


14K_ Gold Plated 
Beautifully 
ENGRAVED FREE 


Special—only 


with this ad 
Sorry ne C.0.0.'s 


WITH YOUR NAME AND . =. os ARTS PIN and | 


any Name, Year or Date on 
like thousands of others when 


ou'll be amazed 

you ve your pin 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING co. 

1301 SURF AVE., DEPT. 67-L, BROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


your School Classmates the best line 

~y "GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

highest commis a, Monthly Bulletins 

Your cards FRE ocies going like wild 

fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT CARD “SPECIALTIES. Box 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Makes a Difference! 


“Now,” the lecturer asked, “is there 
a man in the audience who would let | 
his wife be slandered and say nothing? | 
If so, stand up.” 

A meek little man rose to his feet 

The lecturer glared at him. 
mean to say you would let vour wife be 
slandered and say nothing?” she cried. 

The little man hesitated in confusion. 
“I'm sorry,” he said after a moment. 
I thought vou said ‘slaughtered.’ ” 


Oh, Those Texans! 


A Texas man was in a rifle match and 
unaccountably missed every shot at L100 
200 yards. He 
however, with every shot at 

“How come?” 
know. 

“Well,” 


we 


and scored bulls-eves, 


a bystander 
said the Texan, “back home 
bother at anything 


less than 500 yards away. We just throw 
rocks.” 


never to shoot 


Quote 


Yankee Talk 


Three tourists were 
street corner in North Africa. They 
were an Englishman, an Arabian, and 
an American. Just then a beautiful girl 
walked by. The Englishman said, “By 
The Arabian said, “By the 
prophet!” The American just shifted his 
chewing gum and said, 
night!” 


standing on a 


jove! 


MeCall Spirit 


Holly-would! 


A Hollywood producer received a 
story entitled The Optimist. He called 
his staff together and said, “Gentlemen, 
this title must be changed to something 
simpler. We know what an optimist is, 
but how many other people know it’s an 
eve doctor?” 


Coronet 


Domestic Diplomacy 


| When to our guests a tale I'd tell 


Which I have spun till hoary, 
My wife, who reads my mind quite well, 
Won't say, “They've heard that story.” 
Her southern charms she brings to mus- 
ter 
And stops me with a filibuster. 


Wall Street Journal 


Couldn’t Lose 


In his early night club days Jimmy 
Durante was billed as a song expert 
who could play an: tune the audience 
requested. If a song was requested 


which he did not know, he played a 


stock tune, and if the customer objected | 


Jimmy would exclaim in amazement: 
“You mean there’s two of ’em?” 


Magazine Digest 


“Do you | 


BEST PEN VALUE 


for school, 
home, office 





WITH YOUR CHOICE 
OF POINT: 





500 yards. | 
wanted to 


“By tomorrow 


At leading chain, drug, 
stationery and department stores 


|DAVID KAHN, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 


YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


! Put new 7 into your sweoters, 

hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 

| Moke ‘em snappy with 2” genuine 
| athletic felt letters. Just Iron "Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25c in coin for 6 letters 

| {extra letters Sc each) State color. Be first in 
| your crowd te start the fad -order today. Free 
with every order -letter and emblem pomphlet. 


™ FELT CRAFTERS new namstine 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn $ 1 





Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft’s wide selec- 
tion of beavtiful cards will enable you to 
sell your entire class. A free Memory 
Book given with each order. Free cards 
for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 


1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Pa. 








Had a tough day, Ray? Care for a nice tasty energy treat that will restore 
most of your lost pep and keep you going until the dinner bell? Take a tip 
—try PLANTERS PEANUTS or the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. 
Theyre the biggest, tastiest nickel buy on the counter. Bet you didn’t know 
that they contain a bigger percentage of protein than steak and that they 
are very rich in vitamins B-1 and G? That spells Extra Energy, friend. Try 
‘em and see for yourself. 


WANT A BIG Mechanical Pencil? . . . See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 





A New Idea for Assembly Programs 


Stage the Radio Play 


By MARION W. KAPLAN 


Teacher of English and Dramatics 
Bronx High School of Science, New York City 


EACHERS are often taced with 

the problem of finding dramatic 
material for high school assembly pro- 
grams celebrating important holidays 
such as Memorial Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and Washington's Birthday. 
The radio play, thanks to the cogency 
and compression exacted by a rigid 
time schedule, seems singularly suit- 
able for this type of program. A radio 
play given in a school auditorium, how- 
ever, becomes a thin, ineffective, and 
static performance. 

This conclusion led us at the Bronx 
High School of Science to adapt radio 
programs to the auditorium stage. We 
experimented with the “spotlight” tech- 
nique. All lights are switched off ex- 
cept for a spotlight which picks up dif- 
ferent scenes of the script arranged on 
different parts of the stage. This 
focuses visual as auditory re- 
the audience, perceptibly 
impact to the radio 


as well 
sponses of 
adding dramatic 
play.’ 

Further experimentation evolved the 
“shadowgraph” which 
seems most effective in transforming 


technique, 


a radio play into a dramatic spectacle 
for the high school audience. Last No- 
Armistice 
program, we presented Norman 
Untitled, a radio play that 
o keep the peace for which 
so many had died.’ 

A shadowgraph screen was made by 


vember, for instance, as an 
Day 
Corwin’s 
urges us 


suspending a sheet between two vol- 
ley ball standards (thanks to the 
Health Ed. Dept.) An ordinary 
photoflood No. lamp was placed a 
few feet behind the screen. Chalk lines 
on the stage floor behind the sheet 
marked the limits of action on all sides 
for the clearest shadow effect. As the 
narrator introduced each scene, the 
actors arranged themselves in patterns. 
When the flashlight switched on, the 
shadows on the sheet made the appro- 
priate illustration for the dialogue. At 
the end of the scene, the floodlight 
snapped off and the shadows dis- 


See “Radio Technique in High School Dramatics,” 
English Journal, February 1945, XXXIV, pp. 88-93 

*Script with biographical note in Senior Scholastic, 
Vol. 45, Sept. 18, 1944, pp. 17-20. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1949 


appeared at once. While the narrator 
took up the thread, the next shadow- 
graph was arranged. In this way a fluid 
was maintained and_ the 
became both visual and 


continuity 
radio play 
aural. 

Once our Drama Workshop students 
caught on to the dramatic possibilities 
of this technique, they contributed 
enthusiastically to the construction of 
simple props, choice of musical 
“bridges,” and actual staging. 

A brief description of some of the 
shadowgraphs we used may prove 
helpful to teachers who wish to use 
Untitled or to adapt any other radio 
play to the peculiar requirements of 
the high school stage: 


Shadowgraph 1 (flashed on immediately 
after the musical introduction, before the 
opening line): A simple wooden cross to 
represent Hank Peters’ grave placed center 
At left of cross stands bugler blowing 
“Taps.” At right of cross stand three sol- 
diers, one leaning on rifle, and all with 
heads bowed and hats in hand. 

2 as narrator mentions sorting out 
Hank’s belongings to send home): A small 
table a little off center; on it a canvas bag. 
The sergeant stands right of table and stuffs 
various articles—wallet, letters, pictures, etc. 
—into the bag while the corporal stands 
left of table with pad and pencil to check 
the articles. 

3 (when narrator introduces the obstetri- 
cian who officiated at Hank's birth): Table 
and chair a little left of center. As light 
flashes on, the doctor in the chair removes 
a stethoscope from his ears and takes a card 
offered by a nurse at his right. He reads 
the record of Hank’s birth 





For other radio scripts adaptable for 
holiday auditorium programs see: In 
Senior Scholastic, ““Yhe Sott Hearted 
Ghost” (hatiowe’en), Uet. 29, 1945; 
“The Lonesome Train” (Lincoln), Feb. 
5, 1945; “Lincoln Speaks For All Men,” 
Feb. Ll, 1946; “Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol,” Dee. 8, 1947. 

On free loan from Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange, U. S. Office of Edu- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Conquerors of 
a New World (Columbus); Legend 0} 
Sleepy Hollow; For All These Gifts 
(Thanksgiving); They Burned the 
Books (Book Week); Christmas At 
Mount Vernon; The Lincoln Legend; 
First in War—First in Peace (Washing- 
ton); Christ of the Andes (Easter). 
The Exchange has other scripts for holi- 
days and special occasions. 


One of many shadowgraphs that give 
life to Norman Corwin’‘s script, Untitled. 


4 (immediately after the music “bridge” 
that fades before Hank's mother’s lines): 
4 table with a picture frame on it is placed 
a little left of center. Hank’s mother, knit- 
ting, sits on a chair in center near table. 
In upper right-hand corner attached to the 
screen with a wire, is a gold-stur flag made 
out of cardboard with a star cut out. The 
mother handles the picture frame during 
her scene. 

5 (as the narrator mentions the soldier 
going along Maple Street, Piccadilly Circus, 
and the Nevsky Prospect): Street scene is 
represented by placing wooden post at 
right. On post are attached cardboard street 
signs with letter cut-outs reading “Maple 
St.” “Piccadilly,” and “Nevsky Prospect.” 
As narrator mentions Maple St., shadow- 
graph of Maple St 
soldier walks across, waving farewell, while 
at the narrator's mike a boy whistles “Yan- 
kee Doodle.” As narrator mentions Picca- 
dilly, corresponding street sign flashes on 
with a soldier waving farewell, while at the 
inike a boy whistles “Tipperary.” As nar- 
rator mentions Nevsky Prospect 
graph for that street appears, with soldier 
again waving farewell, while at the mike a 
boy whistles the Red Army Song. 

6 (immediately after the music cue in- 
troducing Hank's high 
Table with books, globe, card file, and pa- 
pers left of center. Teacher sits at right of 
desk. At his first line, he removes his glass- 
es, takes a paper off the 
glasses, and reads Hank's school marks. 

z intro- 


sign flashes on, and a 


shade w- 


school teacher ) 


desk, replaces his 


7 (immediately after music cue 
ducing Hank’s music teacher): Music stand 
with a sheet of music on it, center. As light 
Hashes on, teacher finishes playing the vio- 
lin. He holds his violin and bow as he tells 
of Hank as a music pupil 

8 (immediately after intro- 
ducing Charlie Ferriter ): Group of soldiers 
with packs and rifles file across the screen 
Charlie stops center as others move off. 

9 (immediately after sharp music cue 
introducing the dead Hank Peters): The 
wooden cross is placed center. Hank Peters’ 
shadow, 
well over it 


music cue 


as though from the grave, falls 


These examples are sufficient to 
show the method of adapting the radio 
play for the school auditorium. Almost 
every script can be so adapted because 
good radio tells its story in word pic- 
tures. 








This lad in A U. S. Community shows 
how schools work with the citizens. 


IS NOT too early 
Education 


to be thinking 
Week 


, especially if you plan to 


ibout American 
Nov. 6-12 
use motion pictures Early requests tor 
bookings are the ones which get the 
film to day you want it. 
Ot course, there is the NEA 35 mm. 
trailer, helpful in 
large community audience 


talk 


about 


vou on the 


reaching a 
It’s a good 
theatre 
since the 
atter 


movie 


idea to with vour local 


manager this early 


NEA usually orders 
the 20th to 25th of October. 


accepts no 


Adult Groups 


Currently re are a number of 
find 
programs, tor P.T.A., or 
Five deal- 
ing with general aspects seem suitable 
either for adult 
gatherings 

The School (21 min., United World 
Films, Castle Div., 1445 Park Ave 
N. 7 originally produced by Julien 
Brvan (International Film Foundation) 
tor the De partment of State to acquaint 
ither 


ind education, was 
I] 


16 mm. films you may useful in 
wuditorium 
other school-patron groups 


vour students or for 


peoples with American schools 


re leased domes- 


tically just last spring. It shows one 
day's activities in a typical Ohio school, 
trom the opening of the doors in the 
morning to a P.T.A 
evening 

\ Better 


lon I ilms 


meeting in the 


Tomorrow (20 min., Bran- 
1600 Br adway, N. Y. 19 
vas also produced originally for over- 
by the OWL. It 
evs activities In a 

York City’s high 
phasizing methods used to develop stu- 
dent Thrilling 


seas distribution sur- 


New 


SC hools, em 


number of 
senor 
self-reliance photog- 
raphy 

4 U. S. Community and Its Citizens 
United World Films) 
primarily as a 

film, but 
method of 


22 min. was de- 


signed social studies 


teaching demonstrates one 


modern teaching, showing 


correlation between school and 


In this film 


A lose 


community i junior high 


By VERA FALCONER 


Films About Schools 


Spark Your American Education Week 


with These Motion Pictures 


class studies various aspects of its com- 
munity Milford, Conn learning 
what it means to them and their places 
in it. 
Near 
mation Services, 30 
New York 20) is much 
Community in that it 
school in England 
munity, demonstrating 
develops from children’s inherent inter- 
that which is near them. This 
film is detailed and 
planning in- 


Home (25 min., British Intor- 
Rockefeller Plaza, 
like A U. S. 
shows how a 
studies its com- 
how learning 
est In 


British 


stresses the 


more 
cooperative 
volved 

This Is Their Story (20 min., Film 
Program Services, 1173 Sixth Ave., 
New York 19), produced for UNESCO 
and the World Student Service Fund, 
shows how students of all ages are 
working to rebuild education through- 


out the world 


For Your Patrons 


Probably 


problems concerning s¢ ho« Is 


vou have a number of 
teachers, 
or education methods you'd like to pre- 
sent to vour school’s patrons One of 
the following films may help you de- 
scribe or introduce your individual 
problems. 

The Text-Film 
McGraw-Hill Book Co 
St., N. Y. 18) is just 
Will Teach Your Child? 
National Film Board of 
duction won a top award in the 1949 
Film Awards Its 
and_ training 
Four different classrooms and four dif- 


dramatically 


De partment of the 

330 W. 42nd 
re le asing W ho 
This 


pro- 


24 min 
Canada 
Canadian theme: 


good teachers 


Securing 
ferent teachers 

differing kinds of 
the audience to a fuller understanding 
ot what good teaching should be. The 
in development ot 


prese¢ nt 


“tear hing ‘ leading 


community's part 
better education by 
teac hing as a vital profession is stressed. 

You may recall Pop Rings the Bell 
min., National School Service In- 
stitute, Shop 307, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill.), which surveys reasons why 


recognition of 


2 


1 school needs money, what an educa- 
an individual, and what 
individuals does for 


tion does for 
the education of 
the community's prosperity 
good material even though the device 
and the character of 


It presents 


1S cumbersome 


Pop the janitor is overdrawn. The Insti- 
tute has and 
similar film, The Sixth Chair (15 min.), 
appealing to the public and parents to 
support schools. It points out modern 


recently released a new 


problems such as overcrowded schools, 


outmoded equipment, teacher short- 
ages. Emphasis is on need to improve 
these conditions before education can 
be improved substantially. 

March of Time (Forum Editions, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17) 
has two films: American Teacher (15 
min.), a study of the teacher as an in- 
dividual with personal methods of in 
also demonstrating 


struction, progres 


sive education methods, and stressing 
the responsibility of every citizen for 
the quality of education in his own 
community; Teachers’ Crisis (17 min.), 
a study of the many handicaps under 
which today’s teacher must work—over- 
disinterested communi- 


make 


work, low pay 
ties emphasizing the need to 
teaching well-paid and respected 

For the 
ticularly, vou may wish to show Educa- 
tion Is Good Business (General Pic- 
tures Productions, Inc., 621 Sixth Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa), an Iowa State Ed- 
Assn This film 


two communities: in one 


businessmen’s groups par- 


ucation presentation. 
compares 
and industry 
schools, in the other thev are disinter- 
ested. The difference made by good ed- 
ucation better 


more retail sales, more magazine sales, 


business support the 


shows up m business 
more telephones, and “gracious, intelli- 
gent living.” 

Perhaps instead of 
general topics, you need a film dealing 


these broader 
with a specialized topic. 

Why not use one of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company's 
films? For instance, Learning to Under- 
stand Children can help your patrons 
understand how good teachers handle 


teacher education 


problem students, diagnosing and elim- 
inating the problem. Broader Concept 
of Method—Part I, Developing Student 
Interest, and Part Il Teacher and Pu- 
pils Planning and Working Together, 
can help you explain good teaching. 
To introduce parents to the real 
meaning of a college education, show 
Princeton (International Film Founda- 
tion, 1600 Broadway, New York). 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 























The new RCA Victor 


ROA Usctar 


“Eye- 


Witness” Television table model 9T270. 
A 16-inch direct-view Big Picture set. Ideal for the classroom. 


RCA Victor television- 





New eyes and ears for the classroom 





CLASSROOM TELEVISION possesses tremendous 
potentialities as a valuable supplementary aid 
for the teacher. 

Television is a new audio-visual tool that 
makes it possible to bring fascinating material 
and novel techniques into the school to en- 
hance the acquisition of concepts and motivate 
learning. This new medium of sight and sound 
will open the door to significant innovations 
in methods of instruction. 


Cooperative projects between schools and 
transmitting stations in areas where television 
is now available have resulted in many exciting 
events in the utilization of television in the 
classroom. These joint school-station projects 


To help you in planning for television! 


also give educators and schools the experience 
of providing parents and taxpayers in their 
homes with an opportunity to see and hear the 
work that goes on in schools. 


Farsighted school systems and colleges are 
looking to the feture when they can build their 
own television studios and transmitters and 
send their own programs throughout their 
school systems. 

From camera to classroom receiver or to 
auditorium life-size television reception—RCA 
equipment will guarantee television at its fin- 
est. With RCA, television is a spectacular ac- 
complishment . . . made possible by long re- 
search and engineering. 


Send for a copy of the 20-page illustrated RCA booklet MAIL COUPON—TODAY 


“THE MODERN SCHOOL LOOKS AT TELEVISION.” It is @°-:;:;°: 
filled with interesting information on how television fits 


into the progressive school curriculum. Educational Services 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES eee me free booklet “The Modern 


Looks At Television.’ 





RCA VICTOR #8: &= 


Address 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. City 
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New FM 
Receivers 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


i AST spring, too late for this col- 
4 umn, Westinghouse showed its 
new AM-FM receiver, the Westing- 
house 248, for classroom use. Like the 


“Educator,” described 
a vear ago, this is an Armstrong 


Freed-Eisemann 


licensed receiver, shock-mounted — in 
fabricoid-covered 
built-in AM and 
8-inch loud- 
provided tor 
and for connecting 


receiver to an eXx- 


a sturdy, portable, 


plywood case, with 


FM 


speaker. Terminals are 


antennas and an 
antennas 
the output of the 


ternal amp lifie r or a recording machine, 


outside 


The 5-watt output provides ample vol- 


ume for listening in large rooms. 
These two receivers are not exactly 
ilike, however. The Westinghouse 248 


tubes 


contains 7 plus rectifier); the 
Freed-Eisemann Educator contains ten 
plus rectifier and tuning indica- 
tor tube 
great convenience on any 
FM 
“Educator” accurately even 
turned 


tubes 
The tuning eve, by the wav, 
Iisa recelver 
ind especially or It enables vou 
to tune the 
with the 


widibility, so that vou know where vou 


volume down to in- 


ire before the program begins no 
“bloops” ot squawks to divert the at- 
tention of the waiting class. 

The 248 has a tone control, the Edu- 
cator has none. A tone control is some- 
times useful to minimize the ‘crackling, 
noises (“atmospherics 


standard AM trans- 
need tor it 


hissing, ftrving 


or = static on 


MISSIONS There IS 


mh FM 
Sensitivity of both receivers is high 
the Educator has the 
The more FM 
the lower the strength of the received 
full 


sensl- 


1eSsS 


advantage 
sensitive an receiver 1S 
signal needs to be to give vou the 
benefit of FM. The 
tivity of the Westinghouse 248 is stated 


| 1 
bv the 


noise-free 


average 35 
Edu- 
The W estinghouse 


manufacturer to 
microvolts; the Freed-Eisemann 
cator, 12 microvolts 
costs slightly less 
For full information, write to West- 
School Radio Dept Sun- 
About the Educator. write to 
Freed Radio Corp., Educational Prod- 
ucts Div., 200 Hudson St., New York 
13, N. Y. Ask Freed Radio (¢ orp. for 
their new free booklet of 
called Radio—the 
Teac hing Tool 


inghouse 


bury, Pa 


suggestions 


Newest 


Classroom’s 


The new Zenith table model, “Major” 
(FM only—in large cities you do not 
need AM) is another new receiver of 
interest to schools because of its very 
high sensitivity and stability (stability 
means you don’t have to retune after 
the receiver warms up), and low price. 
Large Screen 

Bill Boutwell and I were very much 
impressed by the television reception 
we saw projected on a 6x8-foot screen 
at Tele-Video demonstrations. Pictures 
16 mm. films. I 
follow the flight of the 
baseball as it left Peewee Reese’s bat. 

Tele-Video an optical system 
like that of the famous Schmidt astro- 
a very efficient light- 


were as clear as many 
could easily 


uses 


nem cal camera 
literature, write 
12 E. 44th St., New 


collecting device. For 
to Telecoin Corp., 
York City. 

Another 
(3x4 feet) 
(Spellman Television Co., Inc 
24th St.. New York 11, N. ¥ 

North American Philips Company's 


“Protelgram” 


large receiver 


is the Spellman 


projection 
Imperial 


, 130 W. 


projection TV system, 
is now being man- 
Anslev, 
Scott, 
Tele- 
These 
130 


to 23 sq. in. 


mentioned last year, 
several sizes by 
Emerson, Fada, Fisher, Pilot, 
Stewart-Warner, International 
Brunswick, 


receivers 


ufactured in 


, 
vision, and _ others 


have from 
sq. in. (16" diagonal) 


(20” diagonal). 


screen sizes 


SOUND ADVICE 


Among the Recorders 


that, after 
elopment, 


Fidelitone, Inc 
several years of research and de 


announces 
they have produced a paper-base magnetic 
tape of fine Nani 
“Permo-Magnetic.’ 


recording quality 


Stancil-Hoffman Corp., 1016 N. High 
land Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif., “minitaje 
magnetic tape recorder (6x7x13 inches) is 


for professionals, but 
It can be 


de Signe d primarily 
it, too 


i shoulder str ip! 


schools can use carried by 


Marion 
new portable 


Built in a 


a radio re- 


Bell Sound Systems, Inc 555 
Rd., Columbus 7, O., call their 
tup recorder the Recordotone 
currving case, with or without 


ceiver, as vou choose 


A mechanism for installation on a Twin- 
lrax tape recorder provides for the use of 
| length 


loop ot 
} minutes or from 4 se¢ 


continuous tape of any 
from 4 seconds to 
ends to 10 minutes (two models, vou see 
Details from the manufacturer, ‘Amplifier 
Corp. of America, 398 Broadway, New York 
13, N. Y. We pointed out advantages of the 


continuous loop for speech correction last 
spring at the Speech Association of America. 


The Telvar Model RE-17 


recorder is small, but its amplifier has suf- 


portable wire 


ficient gain to give you full recording vol- 
ume at feet trom the 
microphone Audar, Ince., 
Argos, Ind. 


distance up to 25 


Manufacturer 


Sound-Tips (monthly publication of the 
Magnetic Recording Club, 30 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y.) for June contained a 
preliminary report on a simple means ot 
synchronizing any tape recorder with any 
movie projector. 


First major record company to announce 
that it will make records to play at all three 
current turntable speeds is Capitol Records 
Classical music on 33 1/3 rpm records will 
be released in September. Popular music 
will continue to come out on 78 and 45 rpm 
Capitol records. Decca joins the move to 


33 3. 
Tubeless Broadcast Tuner 


If vou listen regularly to standard broad- 
cast AM 


will be 


stations within 20-25 miles, you 
interested in a new tuner designed 
for use with vour high quality amplifier and 
loud-speaker. It contains no tubes, requires 
no power supply, and conseque ntly is com- 
pletely free from power hum. It is the Miller 
RF tuner, available in kit form 
from radio parts suppliers at $11.40 
585) 
will 


parts, bringing the total cost up toward $15 


band-pass 
cata 
If you put it together 
have to buy 


log number 
yourself. you additional 
If von get vour radio service man to build 
it for von, you will have to pay for his time 


ind skill and the 


parts 


Four Cameras in One 


Kodak Tourist 
tukes 24x34 pictures, will now take pictures 


camera, which regularly 
in three other sizes as well, if vou add a new 
special adapter kit which costs only $14.50 
(Federal tax included). The kit consists of 

spec ial back whic h re places the re gular 


} 
back on the 


camera and a set of masks 
and spool idapte rs You have your choice 
of Kodak Bantam 24%x1% (Duo 
620) sizes 24x34 size 


The 1 


6.3 lenses The 


or 2'\x2', or 
is well as the regular 
regularly comes with 4.5 or 
Kodak 101 Anaston 


le nses are also ava lable, In case you W int 


to make 


ourtst 


mm 


close-ups 


GoldE Slide Binders 


Protection for your color transparencies 
is provided by the 
GeldE aluminum slide 
glasses and title labels. For 
35 mm. transparencies, buy the GoldE 2x2 
Snap-it binder (box of 20 for $2.15). For 


2\x2% transparencies made on 120 or 620 


new and convenient 
binde Ts whic h come 


complete witl 


film with a folding camera or reflex cam- 
era, buy the GoldE Reflex binder (pack 
ge of 12 for $1.85). They fit standard slide 
GoldE also announces a new 300 
watt blower-cooler projector espec ially for 


2x24 slides. The “Reflex.” 


carriers 


Lecturer’s Optical Pointer 


To project a bright arrowhead on the 
screen from any point in the room, get the 
optical pointer made by the Pemberthy In 
strument Co., Spokane 12, Washington 


$4.75 postpaid 
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The Lecdeonic Memary W\RE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching Easier... Learning More Fun 


Recordings made on aWebster-Chicago Electronic 


Smart teachers are using the Portable Webster- 
Chicago Wire Recorder with Record-O-Magic 
Controls in their classrooms today . . . with 
these amazing results: 

e Improves foreign language pronunciation 

e Develops correct speech habits 

e Aids band and play rehearsals 

e Records classroom lectures and student reci- 


tations for criticism and analysis 


e Awakens student interest in developing his 


own voice and personality 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Makers of Wire Recorders -» Record Changers 
Phonographs + Nylon Needles 


5610 W. Bloomingdale Avenue, Chicago, 39, Illinois 


Memory Wire Recorder are permanent and can 
be replayed thousands of times with amazing 
fidelity, or they may be erased by simply record- 
ing over the same wire. 

The Portable Electronic Memory is simple to 
operate. It plugs into any AC outlet and can be 
easily carried from one room to another to record 
or listen. It comes complete with microphone 
and 3 spools of pre-tested recording wire. 

See your nearest dealer for a demonstration 
or write for the interesting free booklet. 


Clip this coupon 
Webster-Chicago, Dept. $1-92 


5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of "The Electronic Memory for Com- 
mercial and Professional Use." 


Address. 
City... 





By VERA FALCONER 


Visually Yours 


Have you ever used a filmstrip for 
rapid blackboard reproduction—pro- 
jecting a chart, diagram, or difficult 
drawing on the blackboard and tracing 
it? This device can save a lot of pre- 
class time. 

Or, how about projecting two slides 
ot filmstrips simultaneously for com- 
parisons? For instance, comparing an 
early locomotive and a modern stream- 
liner. Of this using 
two machines. However, you can com- 
pare a projected picture (using an 
opaque projector), a slide, or a film- 
strip with a wall chart, blackboard 
drawing, or large still picture. 

If you have found some specific de- 
vice in the use of visual materials suc- 


course, involves 


cessful in your classes, won't you in- 
torm us so we can tell other teachers? 


Every fall the problem of study 
methods arisex. Perhaps the new film- 
strip, How To Study (Visual Sciences, 
Suffern, N. Y.), could help. Opening 
with a “why study” sequence, this strip 
outlines good study procedures with 


clever drawings and considerable hu- 


mor—definitely trom the students’ point 


ot view, too. 


Literature teachers have two new se- 
ries to watch for. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films is producing a 
group of motion pictures dramatizing 
biographies of American authors and 


now 


a filmstrip series on British literature. 
Dr. Arnspiger told me, when I visited 
EBF at Wilmette, that the first of the 
American literature films should be 
ready for release early this fall. 


Pirro, if you've not met him yet, is 
a puppet-clown learning about every- 
day things in Official Films’ (25 W. 45 
St.. N. Y.) new Although the 
subject matter Pirro absorbs from his 
manipulator, Pat Patterson, is primarily 
for lower elementary grades, his own 
antics are excellent examples of puppet 
performance for your puppetry groups. 
Three of the ten projected films are 
now ready: Hello Pirro, which intro- 
duces him; The Thermometer, and The 
Alarm Clock in which Pirro learns fun- 
damentals of their use. Others for re- 


series. 


lease soon concern 
the lamp, magnet, 
telephone, scales, 
vacuum cleaner, 
blackboards, and 
phonographs. Alvin 
J. Gordon, Visual 
Educational Con- 
sultant of San Fran- 
cisco State College, 
directs the series. 


One of Hollywood’s greatest films, 
The Ox-bow  Incident—a __ philippic 
against mob rule—will soon be avail- 
able from Teaching Film Custodians 
25 W. 43 St. N. Y.) in classroom 
length, 40 minutes. New title: Process 
of Law Denied. 

Two splendid music films, Great 
Waltz and Inside Opera, are newly 
edited by TFC to 40 minutes. 

For something unusual, consider 
The Loon’s Necklace (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIl.). This 
delightfully told Indian legend in full 
color won top recognition in the An- 
nual Canadian Film Awards. A natural 
tor auditorium use, it also finds a place 
in dramatic and art classrooms. The 
use of many authentic Indian masks 
and its tale of village famine mark this 
film for possible use in social studies 


classes too. 





Our Presidents 


(Concluded from page 11-T) 


ind interpretative dancing for help in 
presenting them to classes 


Pamphlets and Books That Help 


the “How to Do It” 
series published by NCSS? There are 
two new ones: No. 5—How to Use 
Daily Newspapers; No. 6—How to Use 
10 cents each. For 
copies, write National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th St.. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Equally helpful is 
NCSS pamphlet: Developing 
Citizenship Through School Activities. 

World history teachers will find stim- 
ulating The 26 Letters by Oscar Ogg 

r. Y. Crowell, 1948). Very readable 
history of alphabetic writing from the 
the latest de- 


Do you know 


Group Discussion. 


inother 


cavemen’s drawings to 
signs In printing 
Teachers will find helpful the Social 
Work Yearbook 1949, edited by Marga- 
ret B. Hodges and published biennially 
by Russell Sage Foundation. This en- 
cyclopedia contains 80 up-to-date ar- 
ticles on such topics as iliens and im- 
migration, public health, public hous- 


u 
ing. 


Readers concerned with reading in- 
struction (and who isn’t?) will wish to 
see The Effect of Reading Instruction 
on Achievement in Eighth Grade So- 
cial Studies, by Kathleen Brady Rudolf. 
(Teachers College. Columbia Univ.., 
1949). Dr. Rudolf reports on effects of 
special reading instruction in 28 identi- 
fied skills on the study efficiency of 165 
pupils in Rochester, N. Y. Results com- 
pared with a 200 
showed that students who received" spe- 


control group of 


instruction in regular class time 


achieved greater study efficiency 


cial 


Kits 
Sometimes teaching aids come in kits 


containing a varietv of materials. The 
Bureau of Educational Services, the 
Byron G. Moon Comparn:, 404 Broad- 
way, New York 13, will supply on re- 
quest sets of “educator material.” One 
such set in a series on “Evolution of 
Our National and Familv Income” is 
entitled Contributions of Motor Vehicles 
to Industry, Farm, and Home. The 
packet contains a number of items: a 
48-page pamphlet (a resource unit). 
three wall charts keyed to the pam- 
phlet, and a leaflet on “Growth of the 
Automobile Industry” which 
had in class quantities. Similar packets 


may be 


are available on Petroleum, Agriculture, 
and other titles. The cost of 
borne by the sponsoring industries but 


these is 
the materials contain no advertising. 


Personal 


Edgar B. Weslev, U. of Minn., has com- 
pleted a revision for a third edition of his 
well known Teaching the Social Studies 
Dr. Wesley plans to spend the current 
school vear on sabbatical leave in California 


Nadine Clark has resigned trom Garden 
Citv (N. Y.) High School to accept a posi- 
tion in Evanston (Ill) Township High 
School. Miss Clark will be remembered as 
one who worked on a two-year study course 
for American History and World Back- 
grounds, published by the New York State 
Department of Education 

Edith E 


been granted a vear'’s leave 


Starratt, Sherburne, N. Y., has 
of absence to 
write classroom materials on civic educa- 
tion for Educational Research Corporation 
at Harvard Miss Starratt will 


prepare handbooks for both students and 


University 


high school teachers. 


NCSS past-president Linwood Chase on 
June 22 shepherded three hundred Boston 
NEA 
guided tour of the planned restoration of 
the Plimoth Plantation, just south of the 
present town, A well-illustrated prospectus 
of this project has recently been issued by 
Plimoth Plantation, Inc., Plymouth, Mass. 


convention visitors to Plymouth for a 
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THIS FALL 


DO A SNAPPY MODERN 
TEACHING JOB! 


ts Peoples” 


THE 36 FILMS in “The Earth and its Peoples” were planned as a series embodying special features to integrate the 
series with elementary grades curricula and with your everyday teaching needs. Each film is equipped in content for 
these purposes ...and helps you do these things: 

@ PLAN UNIT STUDY @ DEVELOP LEARNING OUTCOMES @ CREATE MOTIVATION 

@ UNIFY CLASS PROGRAM @ DEVELOP SKILLS AND ABILITIES @ PROVIDE INFORMATION 


BEGINNING, NOW... September... you can plan your year’s program around this series of films. In every fourth 
issue of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, you and your class will get a study plan for one of the films to set your program 
in motion. Here are the subjects to be developed through the year. You can work other film topics into the plan once 
the class program is underway: 


Junior Scholastic World Week 
Sept. 21 — DESERT NOMADS ( French Morocco) Sept. 21 — LAND BEHIND THE DIKES ( The Netherlands) 
Sept. 28 — CATTLE AND THE CORN BELT (U.S.A. Mid-West) Oct. 12 — AN INDUSTRIAL LAKEPORT (U.S.A. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Oct. 12 — ADOBE VILLAGE ( Valley of Mexico) Nov. 2 — SHEEP RANCH COUNTRY ( Southeastern Australia) 


Nov. 2 — FARMERS OF INDIA ( The Middle Ganges Valley) Jan. 4 — TROPICAL LOWLAND (The Amazon River, Brazil) 
Jan. 4 — ESKIMO HUNTERS ( Northwestern Alaska) Jan. 18 — FoOD FoR PARIS MARKETS ( Northern Rural France) 


Jan. 18 — THE CHANGING COTTON LAND Feb 1 — RICHES OF THE VELD ( South Africa) 
(U.S.A. The Southeast ) Mar. 1 — THE PO RIVER VALLEY ( Italy) 


Feb. 1 — HORSEMEN OF THE PAMPA ( Argentina) Apr. 5 — FRENCH CANADIANS (The St. Lawrence Lowland, 


Mar. 1 — TROPICAL MOUNTAIN ISLAND ( Java) Quebec, Canada ) 
Apr. 5 — FARMS AND TOWNS OF SLOVAKIA May 3 — LIVING IN A METROPOLIS (Greater New York) 


(A Danube River Country) 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, you have the tools to do a modern teaching job—a specialist-planned, professionally 
produced series of films with all the built-in features of a sound, stimulating classroom program — PLUS — self-starter 
plans in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES to get it into action swiftly, efficiently. 


THE ENTIRE SERIES can be obtained through your Visual Aid Department or your 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LIBRARY. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR AID, WRITE TO 


1445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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“| found my career 
on the 
third try!“ 


zo. 


oe Ce 








It wasn’t 
that I failed in 
two 
writes Ed- 
Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 


my first 
jobs,”” 


ward L 


ress. So one day I| took stock of myself 

“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 

“So I tried a third career. | became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I've devoted myself to building security 
for the fan Do I 


have what I wanted? Decidedly yves' My 


1 
lies Of my community 


income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


* * * 


Are you seeking a career that gives full 
scope to your abilities? We invite you 
to find out more about the opportunities 
offered to you in a life insurance selling 
career by sending for our free booklet 
“The Career for Me?’ 
preliminary test to help determine your 


which includes a 


aptitude. If your score is favorable, the 
Mutual Life Manager nearest you will 
explain our excellent on-the-job training 
And you'll find that the Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan provides 


course 


liberal commissions and a comfortable 
retirement income 

The coupon below may open the door 
to success for you. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5.N.Y 
FOR FREE BOOKLET—'‘*THE CAREER FOR ME? 


4 eS ' 


Home Address 


Phone 











Travel 
TIPS 


Welcome home! 

Welcome travel manuscripts! 

The story of your summer travel 
could win a $25 Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Award. We will give nine $25 
awards and also buy other travel manu- 
scripts. What kind of travel stories win 
awards? See p. 36-T and last year’s 
Scholastic Teacher pages. 


Go Early—Save Money 

Goodbye again! To travel this com- 
ing year begin your planning NOW. 
All roads lead to Rome this Holy Year 
and they will be crowded by summer. 
Go early if vou can. By taking extended 
a sabbatical, you can stretch 
dollar 20 to 40 per 
a warmer welcome. 
7 


leave or 
your travel 


And be 


cent 
certain of 
[rans-ocean airlines will again re- 
duce rates from September until some- 
time in Mav. Liner bookings will be 
easy until late spring. 
7 
Lower costs are ahead for Holy Year 
travelers, once they get abroad. Italian 
government railways will grant 40 per 
cent reduction on individual fares; even 
more for groups. French railroads, 30 
per cent to parties of 10. Airlines offer 
10 per cent reduction. To all pilgrims, 
50 per cent reduction on tickets to gal 
leries and museums throughout Italy 
Chief bottleneck, hotels. Holy Year pil- 
grims should go e urly . 
e 
For teachers traveling in groups of 10 
or more to Scandinavia, there will be 
1 50 per cent reduction in transporta 
tion and other costs 
7 
Back with a smorgasbord smile, our 
foreign affairs editor, Irving Talmadge, 
raves about Scandinavia. From one ad 
dress now vou can receive unified travel 
information on all three countries: Scan 
divanian Travel Bureau, 630 Fifth Ave 
New York 


din iVla sec 


For a spec ial issue on Scan 
Senior Scholastic, Oct. 26 


Fall Foliage Bulletin 

You haven't 
seen New England in autumn. Did you 
know that the New Hampshire Devel- 
opment Commission, Concord, N. H., 
foliage bulletin? Tells 
where color is at its best. About Colum- 


lived unless you have 


issues a fall 


bus Day (Oct. 12) New England dons 
its brightest raiment. 
* 

New England Grayline Tours tell us 
than 65 per cent of their patrons are 
teachers. Smart teacher travelers have 
discovered that low costs, comfortable 
riding, friendly companionships, and 
good hotels and meals go with bus tours. 

a 

Teachers who know the pleasures of 
bus touring in U, S. 
over the many 
tours in France. On the Roads of France, 
a fat, picture-filled booklet from the 
French National Railroads, 610 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., shows many 
low-cost tours. Ask also for Through All 
Europe from Paris, a rail guide. 


will want to drool 


combined railroad-bus 


Write Your Congressman 


If dollars mean so much to Europe 
E.R.P., 


somebody do something to pull trans- 


why, in the name of doesn’t 
Atlantic passage costs down to middle 
income pocketbooks? By somebody we 
mean the U. S. Maritime Commission 
E.R.P., 


airlines 


shipowners, and/or 
Round trip fares near $200 


would put at least $300,000,000 more 


Congress 


tourist dollars in Europe's threadbare 
po ket. 

And why, in the X&7Z HF, 
doesn't Congress drop the 15 per 
inside U. S. travel tax? Did you writ 
your Congressman about this? 


name of 


cent 


Quickies 

Cleveland Public Library issues Trip 
Tips 
books 


Travel 


i fine selected list of recent travel 
Write to the Canadian Govt 
Bu., Ottawa, for its booklet on 

and arts and crafts 

courses. Most will be repeated next year 

Grevhound Highway Tours, Inc., 105 

N. Madison St., Chicago, Ill... offers a 

pamphlet on Teacher Credit 

Canada has a new national park: St 

Island, New Brunswick. A new 

bus line will take the traveler from 

Montreal to the Maritime Provinces. 


summer courses 
Tours 


Croix 


Weleome, Stranger 
More 
states. A new one at Florida’s line offers 


bid you 


gatewavs welcome to 
free citrus juice and free information 
Maine will soon build an elaborate “wel 
come” house at the New Hampshire line 
entrance to its motor through way to 
Portland. 
7 

Our most unique experience this sum 
i ride on the two-foot gauge 
Belt Railroad. Toy-sized cars 
including 1890 parlor 
carry visitors five miles around A, A. Att 
Massachusetts 
In one vear 150,000 passengers careened 


mer was 
Cr inberry 
i plush car) 


wood’s cranberry bogs 
behind a puffing engine. Attwood also 
serves cranberry ice cream, and parfait, 


. 7 Hy ' 
cranberry evervthing! 
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Too Much THEORY | Melp for you-to help your 


(Continued from page 12-T) 


students of Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Also two help- 
ful guidance booklets for teen-agers, 
published by Science Research Associ- 
ates, Chicago: Understanding Yourself 
by William Menninger, the famous psy- 
chiatrist, and You and Your Mental 
Abilities by Lorraine Bouthilet and 
Katharine Byrne. 

The American Book Company, school 
representative for Decca Records, has 
developed suggested study plans for use 
with recordings. A.B.C. plans for teach- 
ing The Pied Piper of Hamlin, The 
Van Without a Country, The Cask of 
Amontillado and Treasure Island con- 
tain many usable ideas. Study guides 
free with records. 


Constructing Classroom Examinations 
(Science Research Associates, Chicago) 
offers a practical how-to-do-it handbook 
on construction and use of achievement 
tests. 


Among the Councils 


Make reservations early for the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers in Buffalo during the Thanksgiving 
vacation 


Every English teacher is invited to join 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the largest organization of English 
teachers in the world. For a membership 
blank, write to the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., 
Chicago 21, Ill 


Congratulations to the Chicago Public 
Schools on its English Conference last 
spring on an excellent timely topic, “Eng- 
lish As Communication.” Robert Pooley, 
NCTE publications director; Butler Laugh- 
lin, asst. supt., and Herold C. Hunt, supt., 
Chicago Public Schools, were the principal 
speakers. Lecture demonstrations for grades 
nine through twelve were presented. The 
Chicago Committee on High School Eng- 
lish arranged this up-to-date program. 


Herbert Carson of Montana State Uni- 
versity brought Montana teachers closer to 
the problem ot speec h correction when he 
persuaded a youngster who stuttered to 
talk about speech problems at the opening 
session of the Montana Council of Teach- 
ers of English at Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, July 15 and 16. Dr. Carson 


followed up the young stutterer’s remarks 


with a talk on “The Speech Correction 
Clinical Point of View in Education.” 

This was just one part of the stimulating 
two-day program which included a teach- 
ing demonstration by Agnes Boner and 
talks by Herbert Dean and Sarah Vinke 
of Montana State College; Lucia B. Mir- 
rielies, former NCTE vice-pres.; Mary 
Condon, State Supt.; Dean J. W. Mucher, 
dir., State University Summer Session. We 
congratulate Ruby Macdonnell, University 
graduate student, and Ester Neibel, pres. 
of the Montana Council, who arranged the 
sessions. 





students read between the lines 


ETWEEN the lines of every text book, whether history, the social 

studies, or literature, there’s excitement and adventure. Text books 
can only hint at and barely outline the drama, the intense struggles of 
men and women who made history as they built their towns and cities 
and laid the basic foundations of our economic and social life. The 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books will help you supplement these 
bare outlines and arouse the students’ intense interest in your courses. 


The New England ‘Region 


OU will discover with your students new adventures 

in economics when you read in THE HOUSA- 
TONIC, one of the RIVERS OF AMERICA series, the 
story of the rapid growth of the industrial age along its 
banks: how the Shakers in West Pittsfield invented more 
than twenty-five labor-saving devices—the screw propel- 
ler, the rotary harrow, the turbine water wheel, and the 
first one-horse wagon in America. And do your students 
know that the Connecticut River was the birthplace of 
mass production for interchangeable parts of guns? 
“Our business, even our system of education, are now 
imitating the method by which Simeon North and Eli 
Whitney taught us to speed up production.” 


ODAY modern history is reccorded in newspapers, but when 

the first newspaper was published, beside the Charles River 
in 1690, pandemonium broke loose in Boston. Published with- 
out the censor’s permission, the Governor and his Council, with 
gtave fears for the people's welfare, forbade the publication of 
a second edition. 

And along the banks of the New England Rivers lived and 
wrote such writers as Herman Melville, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Edward Arlington Robinson, James Russell Lowell. 


Rivers of —America 


VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 
AMERICA series, This great series, of which there are forty 
volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
is now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
«otian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
it records in full detail che pattern and manner of life and the 
way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
5,” x 814”. There are six volumes dealing with the New Eng- 
land region: The Housatonic, The Sc. Lawrence, The Winooski, 
Kennebec, The Connecticut, and The Charles. 
SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 
courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
vital life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
Here is New England's past, present and future—history com- 
pounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 
1. THE HOUSATONIC, by Chord Powers Smith. Illustrated by 
Armin Londeck . $3.00 
2. THE ST. LAWRENCE, by Henry Beston. Illustrated by A. Y. 
ckson ’ .$3.00 
3. THE WINOOSKI, by Ralph Nading Hill. Illustrated by George 
aly ... $3.50 
4. KENNEBEC, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Illustrated by Mait- 
and de Gogorza -$3.00 
THE CONNECTICUT, by Wolter Hard. Illustrated by her x 
i . $3.50 


THE CHARLES, by Arthur Bernon Tourtellot. Illustrated by 
Ernest J. Donnelley $3.00 


ee ee eee 
t \e eR 
SPECIAL a PL a 
OFFER TO Please send me . .... complete set(s) (six vols.) of the 
TEACHERS New England regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, 
A free desk copy of any book (or each of 1 2 3 4 5 6) at special discount of 25%. 


in the New England regional Send me (1 2 3 4 5 6) as my FREE desk copy, to which 


roup will be sent to an : : : 

ae ake: Gadus x eae I am entitled with order for complete six volume set. 
plete set of the above six vol- 
umes of the RIVERS OF 
AMERICA series for class- 
room use at special school 
discount of 25 per cent—plus 
a oe list of the entire 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series 
roken down by regions. Mail 
coupon today. 


—check enclosed ——Official Board Order 


POSITION 
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Voice of Wisconsin 


| ADIO without commercials. 
School-of-the-air programs 
College at 
Three daily 
Daily 


legislators. Radio without static! Good 


for 
every classroom home by 
radio for adults 


music. 


programs 
ot finest broadcasts by 
reception in the farthest corner of the 
state. No give-away quizzes 

Does this all sound like a 
Well, it is. It is a miracle 
happe ned in Wisconsin. It 


miracle? 
that 
can happen 


has 


in every state 


Wisconsin's legislators in July voted 
$141.000 for two additional FM educa- 
tional That will make 
With two more projected, Wisconsin 
will have an eight-station network that 


stations SIX 


will bring high quality public service 
radio programs to the farthest home 
on the farthest lake. At what cost? Ten 
cents per citizen, per year 


Wisconsin earned its radio miracle. 


Now — whether you record on tape or disc 
Audio Devices can help you get the best out 
of your recording equipment. For the new 
line of aupiotare offers you the same advan- 
tages of quality and uniformity which have 
characterized avuptopiscs for the past decade. 
Paper base aupiotape is available with 
either high or medium coercive-force oxide 
— enabling you to select whichever type best 
matches the characteristics of your machine. 
The tape is wound on standard, 1250-foot, all 
aluminum reels, with the oxide either inside 
or outside. Plastic base aupioTape, with the 
same choice of oxides, will be available shortly. 
Write today for free, 200-foot sample of 
each type, to test in your classroom recorder. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


Reaches Entire State on First 
Public Service FM Network 


Its University of Wisconsin — station 
WHA began broadcasting in 1917. Its 
School of the Air enters its nineteenth 
From its of the Air 
thousands of citizens enjoy the advan- 


season, University 
tages of higher education without leav- 
their For the 


students who 


ing living rooms. vears 


University has trained 
make their mark in radio. 

Since 1945, when the FCC set aside 
| FM wave lengths for 
and olleges, the University has become 
a radio hub. With legislator support it 
Soon 
radio will completely encircle the state 
with staticless educational radio for all 
citizens. At present all programs come 
from Madison. 

“It is expected that other institutions 
such as state teachers colleges will be 
gin to contribute programs to the Wis- 
consin network,” Harold Engel, assist- 


spec al schools 


has added spokes Wisconsin's 


A Complete Line 
of Paper Base 


liot . 


... designed for 
matched performance 
in any magnetic 
tape recorder 





AUDIO DEVICES WILL AGAIN SPONSOR 
SCHOLASTIC RADIO SCRIPT CONTEST 


This nation-wide contest offers a real 
incentive to bring out the best in your 
student script writers. Complete de- 
tails will be given in the October 5th 
issue of “Senior Scholastic.” 


AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publica- 
tion containing articles of timely in- 
terest to all recordists, is yours for the 
asking. A penny post card will put 
you on our FREE mailing list. 


*Trade Mark 


444 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 22.N. ¥ 





@ operatine 
© appropriated 
‘\? PLANNED 


Radio beams link Wisconsin’s network. 


ant told me. “Some 


will leave the network at certain times 


director, stations 
te offer programs suitable to their own 
sechions 

Who guides this state-wide service? 
The State 


made up of the governor, 


Council 
president ot 
the University of Wisconsin, the state 
superintendent ot schools, the state di- 
rectors ot 


Wisconsin Radio 


vocational education and 
agriculture, and six other top officials 


Phes Harold B. McCarty 


executive director, supervises the staff 


set policy 


that provides daily service 

Would vou like your students to hear 
the news of the week, interpreted for 
high school students? Would you like 
to tune in a music appreciation series? 
Or Book Trails? Or Adventures in Qur 
Town, with typical problems dramati 
cally posed? You could if you taught in 
Wisconsin 

Does this Wisconsin plan whet your 
interest? Can other 
This vear the 


states do likewise? 
number of school or col- 
the L100 
There is room for 500 more; 
5,000. Write to Director Me- 
Carty for details and costs. Wisconsin 
builds one FM the cost of 
mile of Write also to 
Educational Radio Division, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 
You will need to win support from 


lege-owned | stations 


mark. 


mavbe 


Passe d 


station for 


one highway 


state interests. The wisest 
mercial 


many com- 
will see 
the wisdom of a two-ply radio system 


public 


radio-station owners 
ind private. They will confess 
that commercial radio cannot provide 
state-wide educational They 
know that this Wisconsin system 
with adaptations) works well in Can- 
ida and Australia 

To establish public educational radio 
service in state won't be easy. 
It can be Why shouldn’t your 
state enjoy the kind of radio Wisconsin 


—W. D.B. 


service. 


will 


your 


done. 


listens to? 





H.S. Radio Workshop 


ITH much regret announce that 
Scholastic Teacher will no longer carry 
“Good Listening,” the FREC list of recom 
mended radio programs 
Why? Because there 
work programs for school use to warrant a 
list. 


we 


aren't enough net- 


We will continue to hail the few nuggets 
we pan from the sands of weekly schedules 
Let’s face it. Radio, in the 
many observers, Is going steadily down hill 


opinion of 


High costs of television push the networks 
into cheaper and cheaper programming; 


fewer really good sustainers 
eo 


The FCC 
throws cold water on radio that promotes 
the gambling spirit. ABC and CBS will chal- 
lenge the FCC in the courts. Final decision 


1952 


yan on the giveaway lotteries 


on giveaways not likely before 
OF 


After two months’ study in this country 
18 German broadcasters told what they 
found America the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin programs 


best in radio 


We suggest that vou and vour students 
tune in CBC (Canadian Broadcasting Co 
Especially Wednesday. For 
three solid hours you will hear the best in 


stations on 
music, drama, and other high quality pro- 
grams. Canada’s radio dramas regularly win 
the highest honors from U.S. judges. 


Why can Canada supply more and better 
public service programs in good night-time 
listening than wealthy U.S.? There vou have 


a $64 question for class discussion 
* 


There (CBS), history relived, 
a month this fall 


You Are 


drops to once 
* 


Sweden recently picked up an educator to 
direct its entire Dr. 
Elof Ehnmark, a teacher 
training inStitution, 


broadcasting svstem 
former head of 


Denmark its schools the 
printed aids for educational radio programs 


Bulletins. supply text 


vives 


we have ever seen 
and splendid pictures to make each broad- 


cast more meaningful 


finest | 


31-T 


‘For Your Social Studies Classes 


“CONTRIBUTION of MOTOR VEHICLES 
TO INDUSTRY, FARM AND HOME” 


...@ coordinated program dramatizing the growth of the 
largest industry in the world. Instructors find this program an 
asset in teaching the interrelationship of industries and the basic 
principles of our nation’s economy. The complete program con- 
sists of a 48-page instructor manual, six illustrated wall charts, 
| fifteen student leaflets, a special bulletin and suggestions for use. 
| The program will be sent free of charge on request. 





Thousands of teachers of social studies already are using this 
program. If you are not yet using this timely aid, or, if you wish 
additional sets for other instructors, fill in and mail the coupon 
below and your sets will be mailed to you. 


NEW LEAFLET SERVICE—At the request of many instructors, the 
student leaflet has been revised to the large 8'2 x 11 size to fit 
standard student notebooks. This new-size leaflet may be ordered 
in any quantities desired and as often as needed for each of your 
classes. 


“PEOPLE AND PROFITS” is the special Supplementary Bulletin 
that explains how profits help to protect jobs and improve the 
family income. In this F ulletin is a listing of additional texts and 
materials which may be helpful to you in conducting your classes. 
(A limited supply of ‘People and Profits’ is available for special 
distribution to your students.) 





| To receive your Instructor set, additional! copies of the new Student Leaflet, 
or special Supplementary Bulletins, simply fill in and mail this coupon 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 


401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me the following ‘‘Contribution of Motor Vehicles’ materiais: 
QUANTITY 
Instructor Sets 
Student Leaflets 


Supplementary Bulletins 


This summer the roster of educational sta- | 


tion licenses hit 100 
ao 


For a fine new list order Radio and Tele- 
vision Bibliography by Gertrude G. Brod- 
erick, Office of Education, for 15 cents from 
the Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


i 
Please Print) 


SCHOOL 











ADDRESS_ 





What H.8. Students Eat 


YEW light on food habits of high 
disclosed in 
Magazines’ 


p | school students is 
the Scholastic 
continuing studies in Health and Nutri- 
tion. 

Over the long-held assumption that 
diets fairly constant un- 


second of 


remain and 


changeable the newest study raises a 
large question mark. 

rhe findings also suggest that schools 
fall far short of persuading students to 
choose in the lunch room the same bal- 
ince of nutritious food their mothers put 
betore them 

Nearly 8,000 high school students in 
28 carefully 
pated in this second study conducted 
by the Student Opinion 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 


selected schools partici- 


Institute of 


Because this survey took place in the 
Mav 1), the habits 
ould be compared with the previous 
study of breakfasts made 
t 1948 See “What 
Breakfast,” Scholastic 
6.) 

After studving the new 


spring disclosed 
in mid-winter 
They Ate tor 
Teacher, April 


survey, Dr 
Raymond Franzen, research consultant, 
offers facts that must be reckoned with 
And in homes, also 

of the 
One-third 
remainder 


nm every school 
More than half 


students 


(55 per cent) 
ate lunch at school 
home for lunch. The 


other restaurants or 


vent 

lunched in drug 

counters 
To those 


‘rs served 


who went home their moth- 
and 
who lunched at 
a diet that emphasized 


mainly soup, salad 


veget ibles, while those 


school 


sandwiches, ice 


chose 
cream, and prepared 
beverages 
“There has been a definite increase 
in breakfast consumption of foods dur- 
y th} 


ng the interval se parating the two sur- 





WANTED 
Articles by Teachers on Nutrition 
How does your school build better 


food habits? 
trition 


do you boost 


What 


it down 


How nu- 
methods 


so others 


education? 
work best? Write 
may from 
750 Best) manuscripts 
lished in Scholastic Teacher. 
article to: Director, Nutrition 
gram, Scholastic Magazines. 


$25.0 each of four 


Award Winning articles. 


community, 
pub- 
Send 
Pro- 


learn your 


words, 











veys,” says Dr. Franzen, adding, “This 
may be seasonal in character or it may 
reflect a general trend attributable to 
social and educational influences.” In 
other words, perhaps the rising tide of 
interest in good nutrition stirred up by 
Scholastic 
Magazines and other forces is showing 


the schools and assisted by 


results 
Foods 


lunc h are 


popular with boys at 
milk, sandwich, bread with 


most 


butter, meat, and vegetables. 
At breakfast the typical 
drinks fruit 
eats hot or cold cereal 
79%) with butter or 


drinks milk 


American 
fruit 


57%), 


boy 


59% 


juice or eats 


toast 


(76%) 


margarine 


55%), and eats 


eggs (46%) and/or bacon or other 
meat (27%). 

Lunch for girls is likely to be similar 
but with lower ratios for everything ex- 
cept sandwiches and cookies. 

Girls, apparently worried about their 
weight, eat less cereal at breakfast and 
less toast and butter. 

Another finding: Fruit fruit 
juices are almost twice as frequent at 
breakfast at lunch, while 
milk, as a beverage, is equally frequent 


at each of the meals. 


and 


as thev are 


Fourteen per cent of the girls (a de- 
four. per still 
without breakfast. 

Delving deeper into the school lunch 


crease of cent) arrive 


pail the investigation found that one in 
five students (bovs 20%, girls 18%) who 
ate at the school brought part of their 
food from home. 

A limited number of copies of the 
Second Survey on High School Student 
Health and Nutrition are 
principals, 


available to 
dieti- 
cians on application to Scholastic Mag 


teachers, and school 


azines 
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\CHOMEROOM 313 


Li} 


40 YOU have Homeroom 313 this 
ey vear. With a weekly 40-minute 
program to supervise! A headache? Not 
lite! 

Each month Scholastic Teacher will 
publish this column of down-to-earth 
lighten 





on vour 


aids to and 
work of supervising 
program. Often youll 
able to sit in the back of the 
room and think about the next period 
But vou won't want to. Your 
run homeroom program will be too in- 


suggestions and 


brighten” vour 
vour homeroom 


evel be 


student- 


triguing 
First, 
Club 


dent, 


organize your homeroom as 


313 with a president, vice presi 


Invite a student 
with knowledge of parliamentary pro 


and secretary 


cedure to act as parliamentarian at 
vour first meetings. Lend him a library 
of Robert's Rules of Order for 

At the first meeting (1) dis- 
leadership qualities that club 


COp\ 
iuthority 
cuss the 
and (2) list on the 
which make 
Then 
committec to 


officer 


and a public opinion poll group to find 


flicers should have 
bl ickboard 


successful programs (see 


topics would 


right 
ippoint a nominating 


draw up a slate of candidates, 


which rate with stu- 


Both 


meeting. 


out topics your 


dents groups report at second 
Here are some subjects which home- 
room teachers are using successfully. 


1. Manners, conduct, social “know- 


how.” Round-table discussions of such 
questions as Should you go steady? Or 
Should teen agers 
For material, use “Boy dates Girl” and 


observe a curfew? 


and 
Joe” in 


“Tam Session” in Senior Scholastic 
Practical English, and “Dear 
Practical English. Also the “Marks of 
Maturity” in previous years in 
Scholastic, World Week or Practical 
English, or “How're You Doing?” in 
Junior Scholastic 
2. How to 
habits 
part-time 


Senior 


Efficient study 
time for fun 
Unit includes 


goals, 


study 


mean more and 


jobs. time 


budgets, setting how to study 
each of major subjects, improve read- 
habits, take tests, etc. See unit 
starting Sept. 21 in Practical English 


3. Problems in 


Ing 


Living. Organize a 
Personality Clinic with a panel of stu- 


dents to discuss worrvsome student 


problems—the student who “hates” 


the 
‘down on him”; the one with trouble at 


math student whose teacher is 
home. Panel suggests workable solutions 
4. Good Health. Stress regular health 
and nutrition habits; discuss problems 
of the shorts and the talls 
5. Careers Ahead. See “Career Club” 
in Practical English and Senior Scho- 
lastic 
Student ex- 
perts report on best movie-of-the-week, 


6. Fun and information 


radio program, recording, cartoon, mag- 
azine article or storv, ete. 

You are invited to become 
contributing editors to this 
Send us a U. S. post card telling us 


your problems and successes with your 


( ordially 
column 


homeroom program. 
—William Favel, Guidance Editor 








HERE IT IS! 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 
78—33 1/345 RPM 

ALL SIZES 


7—17'/2 inches 
ALL KINDS 
Standard, Long Playing pee goes 
oer ———- Centares: ss weak rT t Hi 
Reectit T ‘ r 
formance fistort ‘50 
: ack for PLA $64: 


——- MASTER CO. 
New York 19, N.Y 


ted with 
per 


7 od 


1650 Broadway 








_ WHY THE hy ny: ay 


, ' Scene i et 
k ' Me 1 tr P o4 
Brooks Atkinson, the eritic of the 
New York Times, says 

t ‘ ‘ 


distinguished 


“ he ¢ 
t Ni McFadder 


Price, 40 cents. Royalty, $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


w th St., New York 19 
7083 Sunset Bivd.. Hollywood 46 








Profit for Your Class 


1 Cru 4 M 


BETTY ANNE CANDIES 


126 Mt. Vernon Ave Haddonfield 








WEAVING HOMESPUN 


The story of weaving from shearing the sheep 
through making the cloth. Clear demonstration 
of the weaving process. 11 min., b&w. Write 
for free literature on our films 


FLORY FILMS, INC., School Films Div. 
303 East 71st Street New York 21, N.Y 











READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 


STOUN CIETY, LOWA 








WILL THEY 
APPLAUD ? 


High School assembly ad- 
visors—You can be more sure of 
success with IPA approved audi- 
torium programs. IPA (Interna- 
tional Platform Association—a 
non-profit group) lists only tal- 
ent that passes the severest tests. 


Your choice of more than 800 
performers for (1) high school 
audiences (2) community audi- 
ences. 


Write to: 
INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM ASSOCIATION 


109A Northrop Auditorium, 
University of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


University 


IPA Aim 


Better 
High School 


Assemblies 


HE International Plattorm Associ- 


ation IS a non-profit organization 
of those who are mutually interested in 
bringing to the general public all types 
of high grade platform presentations. 
Its membership is made up of talented 
people who have suitable programs of 
music, drama, demon- 


and other good entertainment 


lectures, science 
strations, 
designed to enlarge cultural horizons. 
In addition to these, 
program 
booking 
university extension 
many others interested in the platform 
most rapidly expand- 


Association 


consists of sponsors, school 
agency 


directors, 


executives, managers, 


and 


movement. The 
ing department of the 
deals 
members being responsible for appear- 
than 100,000 school 


audiences last vear. 


with schoul assemblies, the 


ances before more 
the International 
Association holds a unique 
July it 
campus of the University of North 
at Chapel Hill, where the 
faculty, 
appreciative 


Each summer 
Platform 
convention. In 


Carolina, 


students, and townspeople 
gave an 
leading platform personalities. An in- 
men make 
their 


to select 


creasing number of school 
the convention an 
vacation and an opportunity 
their programs first hand. One of the 
of the 


daily 
new 


occasion for 


most useful activities school 


assembly group is_ its preview 


sessions, in which many programs 


managers and 
high 
unable to get 
promoted by 
of the 


are given before spon- 


sors The standards are and an 


unsuitable attraction is 
bv the 
anv manager 
Association. 

The official publication of the As- 
called Talent 
directory of approved pro- 


screening or be 


who is a member 


sociation, contains a 
complete 
managements. It is dis- 
high that 


The Association 


grams and 


tributed free to any school 


sponsors programs 


desires reports of unsatis- 
factory programs, so they can be 
eliminated from the lists. Thus the As- 
sociation is in a position to assure your 
school of a first assembly. For 
further suggestions as to how the 
International Platform Association can 


write to the 


especially 


class 


vou, acting execu- 
tive secretary, James S. Lombard, De- 
of Concerts and Lectures, 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


—Glenn L. Morris 


serve 
partment 


Minn. 


the membership | 


hearing to 30 | 


| 


! 
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He can teach 


400 courses 


Yes, he can. From “Air Condition- 
ing” to “Woolen 
But what's wonderful about 
So can you. 
advantage of the new 
Sc hool Plan” 


Cx wrresponde nce S« hools. 


Manufacturing.” 
that? 
I/ your school is taking 
“Cooperative 


offered by International 


met on the | 


This new plan allows your school to 
add to its curriculum a wide variety 
of vocational courses—at a very mod- 


All 400 I. C. S. Courses are 


available. 


est cost. 
You select what you need 
I.C.S. 


text material and instruction service. 


for your students. provides 
You prov id classroom facilities and 
supery ISOrN per sonnel, Your stude nts 
that is 


field 


get training recognized in 


almost every business and 


industry. 


The experience of over 500 cooperat- 
ing schools indicates that the plan 
works successtully in any type of 
It is especially suited to 


Adult Vocational 


program, 
Veteran, and 


raining 


May we tell you more about the 
“Cooperative School Plan” 


other schoo!s are using it? 


and how 
The coupon 
Mail 


below brings full information. 


| it today. 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


ooperative Training Division 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2175, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Gentlemen: Your Cooperative Schoo, Plan interests me. 


Please send me the details—without obligation, of course 


Name Position 
Address 


|City 
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5 CHOOL 
Ideals 


An artistic book prepared specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro- 
ductions in full natural color, ideal for 
bulletin boards, — select poems — thoughts 
—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 
for all teachers 


Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 
of material and deep enjoyment of inspir- 
ing SCHOOL IDEALS. 

Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
for use in classroom projects and assign- 
ments —to instill an appreciation for the 
fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts 
—the heritoge of our history — and a rural 
school note in the modern world. 

You will read, use and cherish SCHOOL 
IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 
for many years to come. 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 





IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, wis. 





DON'T MEMORIZE, pal. One 


good sneeze and you're sunk! 


a Speech... 


isn't such a difficult job when one has been instructed 
in the fundamentals of organizing the material 
This 40-frame black and white filmstrip, “How To 
Prepare a Speech,” covers the subject in graphic 
form and is the first in a set of eight on the subject 
of “The Communication of Ideas and Ideals 

Interest is sustained through use of clever cartoon 
illustrations. Price Muse Gad $3.00 


Versatile 
New 


* Tustructor™ 


300 


* 
ead 


Tri-Purpose 
Filmstrips © Slides 

New S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 300-watt projector 

quick threading feature—positive film eee 


Easy changeover to. 2"x 2” slides. All elements 
coated. With 5” coated Anastigmat and case $90.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
100 EAST OHIO STREET ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





For Better Schools 


This is a new department devoted 
to the improvement of your work- 
place—the school. No worker—be he 
principal or teacher—should be. satis- 
fied with any but the best. What in- 
dustry offers for better schools we will 
report each month For more facts 
write to companies mentioned Say you 
saw it in Scholastic Teacher. Send 


your questions to us. —Editor. 


You know the sad mimeographed 
sheet—blurred letters, smudged, inebri- 
ated lines, illustrations a dismal fail- 
ure? You look at it and wonder if 
there isn’t some help available, even 
for amateur mimeograph vperators, to 
prevent messy mimeographing. 

There is, and some of it is tree to 
schools. 

A. B. Dick Co. (720 W. Jackson 
Blyvd., Chicago 6) has a series of help- 
ful leaflets (free) and a complete Look, 
Fundamentals of Mimoegraph Stencil 
Duplication ($1 a copy). Schools 
which make frequent use of mimeo- 
graphing can produce work which will 
get a more favorable reaction by fol- 
lowing these authoritative guides 

Nearly all equipment manufacturers 
prepare instructions for use of their 
products. If you are having trouble 
with any equipment, write to the 
manufacturer. He wants te keep you 
satisfied. 


For Better Seeing 


Latest developments in s¢ hool lighting 
have been installed in a classroom in Ridge 
wood (N. J High School, as a comple te 
r ! iple ot ‘pl tinned visual environment 
Walls. ceiling, and blackboards were re 
painted and three rows of fluorescent lamps 
in fixtures of the egg-crate louver type re- 
placed five globes Westinghouse Electrical 
Corp 306 Fourth Ave Pittsburgh 30 


supervised the installation. 


A new line of commer al tvpe tour-lamp 
fhorescent lighting fixtures. one recom- 
mended for classrooms and another tor 
( fhic es ind conterence rooms has bee n de ° 
veloped by Fluorescent Fixture Division of 
Svivania Electric Products, Inc. (500 Fifth 
Ave.. New York). The CL-447 is designed 
to develop per cent of the total light 
output downward and 63 per cent upward 
and is particularly planned for schools 


Recomm nded for art rooms and school 
use is the cold cathode Huorescent lighting, 
which eliminates need for louvers or glass 
diffusers and reduces shadows so that col- 
ors appear in daylight shades. Developed 
by Colonial Electric Products, Inc. (East 
Paterson, N. J.). 


Blackboards can be resurfaced with a 
green chalkboard resurfacing material which 
can be applied with spray or brush. Devel- 
oped by Endur Paint Co. (46 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton 8) it is known as Endur 2-24 


A new paint which can be applied over 
black slate-boards, converting them to sight- 
saving green, is Vismatic Green Chalkboard 
Coating, Glidden Co. (Cleveland, O.). 


Breathe Easier 


To provide uniform, controlled humidity 
conditions in a large area, try multiple use 
of Walton Humidifiers’ new Model 30 
Specifications and technical information 
tree trom Walton Laboratories (Irvington 


Ll, N. J 


Air can be warmed or cooled with the 
new Fresh'nd-Aire Heaterette. It has full 
320 watt heater capacity but can be used 
as a tan only; ar flow direction can be con 
trolled, and it can be used on floor, wall, 
or table. (221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1.) 


Germicidal lamps to kill airborne bac 
teria in classrooms have bee n developed by 
General Electric s Lamp Department ( Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12 


Handy Aids 


A school section included in Crown Insti- 
tutional Equipment Company's new catalog 
shows desks blackboards tables, et 
Copies tree. (218 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1.) 

new key-controlled combination pad- 
lock, No, 1525 by Master Lock ( Milwaukee 
10). gives school authorities easy access to 
lockers. Key contro! is an addition to the 
dialing mechanism of No. 1500 combina 
tion p idlock 


More than 6,000 places are shown on the 
new 10” diameter washable Replogle 
Globe Inc 325 N. Hovne Ave., Chicago 
12 
deserts, waterfalls, dams, glaciers, ocean 


Steamship routes, railroads, highways 


currents, mountains, islands, etc., are iden- 
tified. The base is of unbreakable steel 


Telescoping back legs, to eliminate dan- 
gerous mec hanisms in folding chairs, have 
been developed by Royal Metal Manufac 
turing Co. (175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Four new models of these low-priced 
folding chairs come in a wide range of 
paste 1 colors. 


Library charging desks can be assembled 
in any number and combination of indi 
vidual desk units by means of sectionalized 
construction developed by the John E. Sjos 
trom Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.). Sections in- 
clude a knee space unit, charge unit, card 
file and shelving units, cupboard and cor 
ner units. Magazine and newspaper racks, 
door cabinets, etc., can be inserted as de 
sired. 





Our Town 


Album 


EACHERS experienced in_ utiliz- 

ing opportunities for Junior Red 
Cross motivation of classroom activities 
like the international school correspond- 
ence album program. 

Students, knowing their album is go- 
ing to be read in a foreign country of 
their choosing, put forth their best ef- 
forts to make 
the same time thei: 
the project spurs them on to learn a 
great deal more than thev would if they 
were describing their community as a 


a good impression. At 


natural interest in 


regular class assignment 
“I didn't I'd learn 
home town,’t said one pupil. 


lream so much 
about my 
These get-acquainted albums have 


been popular for 30 vears. Thousands 


have been exchanged by schools in 
more than 40 countries 

Needless to sav, the best albums are 
produced in classes where teachers 
have made provisions for them in their 
English and art 
Letters 


and descriptive articles, sketches, pho- 


semeste! lesson plans 
classes frequently cooperate 
tographs and water colors of commu- 
nity scenes, samples of handcraft usual- 


ly head the list of album contents 


Such a project ought to move along 
an easy schedule for final assembly at 
the end of the semester. Properly 
planned, with student leadership and 
taculty guidance, it has proved itself in 
developing school spirit as well as in- 
ternational understanding. 

For complete details see your local 
Red Cross chapter chairman of Junior 
Red Cross and ask for ARC 621, School 
Correspondence —A. D. Fuller 


Next Month: Complete up-to-date list of pen 
pal sources. 


American Red Cross 


Photo from t 
Kramer Jr. High (D.C.) exchanges albums | 


with a school abroad via Jr. Red Cross. 





Practice What We Preach 
(Concluded from page 13-T) 


mittee are almost never completely re- 
jected. When they are 
needed. ) 

Here are just a few problems which 


more study is 


could be solved in a democratic manner 
How can we make good use of school 
assemblies? How can we improve school 
cafeteria operation? What is a good 
school placement service? Why do so 
many youngsters quit school? How can 
we get instructional materials which are 
better suited to educational goals? 
Conclusions: The 
practice 


development of 
democratic may not follow 
easily the steps suggested. The process 
may vary with the problem. It takes 
time to shift peoples’ action programs 
from authoritarian to democratic pat- 
terns. A strong-willed administrator can’t 
produce democratic spirit and attitude 
bv administrative decree. Neither can 
the easy-going principal bring them 
about through wishful thinking and end- 
less, purposeless committee meetings. 

The development may be slow be- 
cause of certain obstacles. The common 
one is unpreparedness of teacher, prin- 
cipal, or student. Some do not know 
how to work in committees. The person 
accustomed to being told bv others 
what to do, may find it as hard as the 
teller to break from habit. But 
this obstacle can be overcome. 


away 


The ill-founded fear that youngsters 
will take advantage is another obstacle 
to cooperative action. Youth, generally 
speaking, does not like chaotic disorder. 
The record that when 
people share responsibility 


shows voung 
for policy 
and operation and are held accountable 
thev take hold with vigor 
and interest and good judgment. Thev 
will not ignore adults. In fact, thev like 
having adults standing by to whom they 


for results 


can turn for assistance in solving their 
They nagging, but 
don’t we all! 


problems.* resent 
In spite of obstacles our schools, in 


growing numbers, are putting demo- 


cratic processes into action. In these 
davs when people’ are being called to 
defend democracy against the isms, let's 
take a positive approach. Let’s improve 
democracy through effective training of 


youth in democratic practice. 


General References 


Educational Leadership in Action (1949), 
by John Lund. Single copy free. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

A Survey of the Humanagement of a 
Public School System (1949), edited by 
C. C. Smith. $1. State College Coop., 135 
Western Ave., Albany 3, N. Y. 

Democracy in School Administration, 
Discussion Pamphlet #12. 15 cents. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Youth Center 


survey by Federal Seecur 
Federal Secur Wa-hir 


ity Agency 








INSPIRATION 


ideals 


Another exquisite book in the IDEALS series 
featuring on the fiftieth anniversary of 
Elbert Hubbard's ‘‘A Message to Garcia” — 
its powerful, inspiring challenge ‘‘the hero 
is the man who does his work’’. 


Other sections are devoted to reproductions 

of the world’s finest art in full natural color 

— American principles, articles and poems 

of loyalty, opportunity, courage, and clean 
hol old fash d IDEALS. 





A book of INSPIRATION in your personal 
library for constant reference in the prepara- 
tion of lessons and classroom instruction. 


Each colorful, artistically prepored page is 
filled with poems and articles of achieve- 
ment and philosophies that nourish AMERI- 
CANISM in an unique and inspiring way. 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 





IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


\apoleon 


Comes to Teacher's Aid 


If you're interested in special teach- 
ing aids, please note the General 
Motors advertisement in the Scho- 
lastic Magazine bound into this 


issue. 


Entitled ‘‘The Coach of Napoleon 
that Became Everybody's Vehicle,’’ 
it’s specifically designed to give 
your pupils some nuggets of infor- 
mation in history, art and crafts- 
manship. 


So if you 


classrvom use 


wish extra reprints for 


—or if you want a reasonable number 
of copies of a non-advertising booklet 


called ‘‘The ABC's of Hand Tools” 


—wrtte to 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170C, Detroit 2, Mich. 


* 





ANSWER 
for ANNE 


“Superbly done. Its 
strength and technique 
tell its story beauti- 
fully.” — Nat Fowler, 
Amer. Broad- 
casting 


Presents with heart- 
warming drama what 
Anne discovered about 
her community when 
she queried the people 
about receiving di-- 
placed persons. Recom- 
mended for use by 
civies classes. 10 min 

16 mm. sound; rental 


$5.00 te pabli-r 


CREATION 


ACCORDING TO GENESIS 


An exquisite gem of visual poetry for all groups 


and all types of programs. An aid to the study 
of the Bible as literature A Film Chronicles 


presentation produced by Herman Boxer 


10 min., 16 mm., sound, COLOR, Rental, $5.00 
Order from RFA libraries 
New York © ¢ . 1 © St. Louis 


I es 


RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 
45 Astor Place New York 3, N.Y 








Presenting 
Three 16mm. 
Soundfilms 


MEET THE ARTIST—=1 
How one of our leading commercial ar 
tists, Stevan Dohanos, paints a cover for 
the Saturday Evening Post (vocational 
guidance, art studies, community relations). 


14 mins., b. & w 


THIS IS THEIR STORY 
Why students throughout the world are es 
sential to cultural reconstruction. UNESCO's 
first film is a gripping and dramatic story 
Youth, international relations 


20 mins., b. & w 


MADE IN JU. S. A. 
When one nation cannot yet goods from 
another—a whimsical story of our depen 
dence on world trade. (International re 
lations, economics 


b. &w 


10 mins., 


and all the best educational and enter 
tainment films from 


F iim program services 


1173 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


There's the right film program for every 
class on your calendar 








Where Men are Men 


AKE $200, two firm friends (with 
$200 each), a well-running car, 
the open road. Mix well for four weeks. 
Presto! 
We followed this recipe for 6,532 
miles—through New England, Canada, 
the Midwest, the Rockies—and_pro- 
it tried and true 
one in planning our 
from the AAA 
Assn.). You 
name your goals; they name the roads 
Tour books from AAA are excellent 
lodging and dining. Take 


a vacation par excellence 


nounce 
Step number 
journey was a route 


(American Automobile 


guides for 
along Duncan Hines’ recommendations, 
too. We thanked him for many a good 
meal. Chamber of Commerce organiza- 
tions are most helpful. 

We set ourselves a daily budget—$2Z 
each for lodging, $3 each for food. We 


also averaged out our car expenses and 


brought monev home 

We found our $2 lodging limit led 
us to a wide range of sle 
Evervthing from a hotel to a trailer! 


But best of all was a primitive cabin 


ping quarters. 


three miles up a lonely Colorado moun- 
tain. It was all ours for $1.34 (each) 
with a braving jackass outside the win- 
dow for company all night! 

We learned. the 
sé¢eking our nightly cabin, to check four 
factors. One, ask the rate; two, check 
the water supply it’s sometimes miles 
three 
four,-be sure the windows are 


hard way, while 


test the mattresses; and 
not two 


awa 
feet from a busv highway or a railroad 
track. Nothing can be more disconcert- 
ing in the wee hours of the riorning 
iwakened by an on 


ten-ton 


than to be rudely 
rushing steam 
ti ick 
Stopping early in the 
4 o'clock, 
choice f accommodations ind i chan e 
Most “motel 
completely filled up by 6 p.m. but we 
found that tourists take to the road by 
six the 


engine OI a 


afternoon, 
about 3 or gave us a good 


tc rest up towns” are 


next morning and it’s not un- 
usual to drive 125 miles before break 
fust. In the Midwest, particularly, you 
can travel many miles before the noon 
sun blazes down 
Shelter and 


cares we took great pains to see that 


food being our main 
we would not return from our Western 
jaunt emaciated A port ible ice-box and 
a two-burner gas stove acc ompanied us 
We dished up our own breakfast and 
lunch wherever and whenever the 
Bacon and eggs on a 
nipps n the Black Hills. Or 
sizzling steaks in a Canadian park. Or 
an ice-cold drink in 105-degree Wvyo- 
ming prairie heat. “Home cooking” 


proved economical and healthful—the 


mood struck us. 
morning 


By HELEN TOEBKE 


Physical Education Instructor 
Wagner College, Staten Island 


three of us gained a total of 21 pounds! 

We made lite simple for the group 
treasurer with a “kitty box” kept in the 
glove compartment for all general, 
shared expenses. We made life easy for 
the driver by having the car checked 
tank for 
Result: Only one 
flat tire, and that in a garage. First-aid 
kit, flashlight, Kleenex, sewing kit, and 


i shoe-shine box answered all emer- 


frequently and a full gas 
mountain climbing. 


gencies. 
Going West via New 


Canada gave us a 


England and 
chance to weat 
slacks and sweaters. At Echo Lodge, in 
beautiful Thousand Islands, the morn 
ing temperature goes down. We needed 
sweaters, too, on the luxurious Clipper 
steamer across Lake Michigan 
We kept clothing to a minimum, 
teeling right at home in dungarees in 
all Western towns 
with shorts, slacks 


One dress aprece 
ind sweaters, com 
pleted our wardrobe 

Across South Dakota out came the 
shorts until Black Hills breezes cooled 
us off. There famous Mt. Rushmore 
impressed us greatly. And the wild buf 
falo crossing our path convinced us that 
we were, at last, in the land “where 
men are me n”! 

Yellowstone and Grand Teton Na- 
tional Parks are breath-taking. At Jenny 
Lake the majestic snow-capped Tetons 
rise 12.000 feet 

Down the Rockies to Colorado. A 
cabin at Miller’s Idlewild Inn at Winter 
Park, Colo. 
week) proved an excellent headquarters 
for side trips to Estes Park, Rocky Mt 
National Park, Boulder, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Centt il Citv (an old min- 


ing town) 


reserved in advance for a 


Eastward we chose a central route 
home to New York. With a few friendly 
hints from fellow travelers we'd gone 
almost 7,000 miles without mishap. The 
Here you 
recipe for enjoying its won 


whole country is before vou 
have one 


ders. Trv it! 


PF To Miss Toebke our 

" “ h ° 

Scholastic \ first $25 Scholastic 
Teacher 


Teacher Travel Story 
Award of the year 
Our private rainbow 
has eight more $25 
prizes for travel sto- 
ries by teachers. 
(See p. 4-T) 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 





In the new film, Christopher Columbus, 


Fredric March as 


Columbus discovers the hammock as well as the new world. 


a WHRISTOPHER COL 


Orp! 
specihe 
iggestior 


Before Students See 
Christopher Columbus 

Arrange bulletin board display. Clip- 
pings from magazines and newspapers 
Ask local theatre 
photograp! 2. 

If students wish to 
about special rates. 


manager for glossy 


ittend group 
inquire 
Moorish 


and period costumes. 


Suggest students watch for 
architecture 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE, INC 


1560 T Broadway, New York 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!- 


If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—¢ 
| cut and mail this ad for complete detail 1 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. N 
I< ers etely private. School be r 
a7 ntacted. Make the loan in the privac 
BY MAIL on your signature ot nly. R Reps ‘ ' 
monthly installments—not necessarv to pa AY ON Princes 
during summer vacationif your salary st« ulld 
| mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mai ithis ad to uday 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. Z-151K 


210 State Finance Bidg Des Moines 9, lowa 





| ADDRESS 


(or 


STATE - 


Discussion 
Fredric March 
What ninor 
Why? Wha 


re e ( 
ties. Wh 
ibus’ plan? 


I 
the Indians 


music add t 
film? 


students 


r? Did the 
in viewing the 
Write 


Columbus 


ities for 


Actin 
imaginary first 
vovage as Columbus might have written 
it. Write an imaginary Boba- 
dilla might have written. Hold a class 
debate as it might have taken 

1490 on the shape of the earth. 


account of 
diary as 


room 


place 


Other Activities 

Read and discuss the poems “Colum- 
bus” by Joaquin Miller and “Look 
What You Did, Christopher,” by Ogden 
Nash. 

Re-enact in class or auditorium the 
CBS Is There radio script on Columbus. 
For text see “Admiral in the News,” 
Senior Scholastic, Oct. 13, 1947. 
Wherein have the last 
words of Columbus in the film proved 
true in historv? Write 


Essay topics: 


a newspaper re- 

port of the sailing. Or an editorial for 
1490 newspaper for or against Colum- 

bus’ arguments 

Prepare classroom newspaper on Co 

discovery 


lumbus report of the 


America. 
interested in art to 


Invite students 


discuss and present drawings or clip 


pings illustrating features of architec 
ture and costume 

The portrait enacted by Fredric 
Mareh of Columbus, 


and competent, can be- 


a man of iron will, 
minded, 
a splendid subject for class dis- 


single 
come 
cussion of character 


oo °e 


vt lad 


ie! Pee | 


A new film, “GOOD THINGS HAPPEN 
OVER COFFEE,” that fosters understanding of 
our Latin-American neighbors 


See 16 mm sound 
film, 28 minutes 
in full color 


See Lotin Americans ot werk and play in pic 


surroundings breath-taking scenic 
coffee story seed to 
foundation of our Latin-American trade 


of friendship among Good Neighbors 


turesque 


views; the from cup—the 


the cup 


The largest and best list of FREE FILMS with 
educational and popular interest 

Wide of MUSIC FILMS 
classical selections for music appreciation groups 
Recently added Inside Opera with Grace 
Moore, and ‘The Great Waltz 

New HISTORY FILMS: “Johnsen and 
struction,” and “Winning Our Independence, 
from Teaching Film Custodians 

Over 1300 titles available 
features, cartoons, ond comedies. 

Write for our new, 1949-1950 Catalog of 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St. 7 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


choice opera and 


Recon 


ncluding excellent 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St. 
CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 





PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 


save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern double 
envelope Commencement Invitations ond Per 
sonal Cards which are priced considerably 
lower than other companies. Full informe 
tion and samples gladly sent without obli 
gation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH 
EACH ORDER 


learn about ovr popular fund raising plen 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Po. 








OWN YOUR OWN 
Also Sell and Demonstrate 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 16mm 
PORTABLE SOUND PROJECTOR 
Write Today to 
M. A. MANDEL, 5 S. Wabash, Chicago 2, Ill. 











caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 


Used successfully over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 





38-T 





16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
'6 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


Te rent or buy, write for catalog. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ER-BUILDER, 
Send cas 


Markha 


rt Vocabulary Service, Preston, Idaho 


idy in Paratiel 
Save postage 
r an examination copy 
) days. Don't Delay! Orcer Today 


Just Off the Press! Just Off the Press! 


THE 4-STAR COLLEGIATE WORD POWER TEST- 
A Complete 4-year H. 8 


Course of 
Arrangement. Price $1. Worth $5 
Money back guarantee. Or 


payable in 30 days if not 








DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
OR SUMMER CAMP? 
lergarten Elementary Prep Sch 





Kin 
1 
cabal Writ 
Real Estate Dept.—See. R 
National Bureau of Private Schools 
$. 522 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. MU 2-8840 
) 








—I~ 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


om 
— 


Drawing 





This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. ¥. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


Pce MATERIALS 


ASSOCIATION FILMS p. 37-T. 
1950 16 mm. catalog 

AUDIO DEVICES p. 30-T 

[] Samples recording tape 
200 ft. each 

(] Put me on Audio Record 
mailing list 

AUDIO MASTER p. 33-T 


Details on portable rec 


p. 34, 35-T 


series 


p. 33-T 


ord ployer 
BETTY ANNE CANDIES 
p. 33-T 
Info. on profit plan 
BITUMINOUS COAL p. 3-T 
Free: A Down. to - Earth 
Picture of Coal 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES p. 31-T 
Free kit: Contribution of 
Motor Vehicles 
COLUMBIA RECORDS p. 17-T 
New LP catalog 
FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 
p. 36-T 
Help with your fall film 


p. 38-T 


TION p. 7-T 
New 


schedules 


Facts on 
projector 


MARKHART VOCABULARY 
SERVICE p. 38-T 


Info. on new word power 


nutrition materic 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 


C) Full details on the Ideals 


INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Info. on Cooperative 
Schoo! Plan 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


Catalog on 16mm. films 


M. A. MANDEL, p. 37-T 


portable sound 


tester-builder 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERA- 


MURRAY HILL BOOKS p. 29-T 
News of the New England 


Rivers of America series 


MUTUAL LIFE p. 28-T 


FLORY FILMS p. 33-T Free 
Free lit. on weaving and men 


other films 


The Career for Me 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRI- 


GENERAL MOTORS p. 35-T 

[] Free: The ABC's of Hand 
Tools 

GREYHOUND pp. 5-T 


Free wall display C 


Details 
other aids 


Further 


Famous Festivals 


Please print 


Name 


School 


a = 


This coupon valid for two months 


on 


VATE SCHOOLS p. 38-T 


schools or 


camps to buy or sell 
PLASTIC WOOD p. 2-T 
details on this 


new craft idea 


Position 


School Enrollment 


State 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO 
p. 37-T 
Samples of cards 
RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA p. 23-T 
RCA Wire Re 
corder for classroom 
RELIGIOUS FILMS p. 36-T 
Info. on 16 mm. films 
REVERE CAMERA p. 40-T 


Facts on Revere projector 


LC] Info. on 


anc cameras 


SAMUEL FRENCH p. 33-T 
Info. on one-act Xmas 
play 

SLIDECRAFT p. 38-T 


Free samples: prices 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- 
CATION p. 34-T 
News on SVE Tri-Purpose 
projector 


STATE FINANCE p. 37-T 
Info: confidential Borrow 
by Mail plan 


UNITED WORLD FILMS 

p. 27-T 
Details on new geography 
films 


WEBSTER CHICAGO p. 25-T 
Booklet on Electronic 


Memory Wire Recorder 


WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU p. 33-T 
Free catalog: readings, 


plays, entertainment 


September 28, 1949 





@ October 24, birthday of the United 
Nations, now is universally commemo- 
rated, Building for Peace; the Story of 
the First Four Years of the United Na- 
tions (25 cents) tells U. N. action for 
peace and economic and social prog 
ress. For this and other U. N. materials 
including posters, some free, write to 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information, Lake Success, N. Y. 


@ Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs for Teachers lists more 
than 800 items from 140 organizations 
and publishers under five major se 
tions and many sub-topics. Most cost 25 
Obtain from author 
Brooklyn Col- 


cents; none over $1 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, 
lege, Brooklvn 10, N. Y. 


American industry 
Laboratories Co 


© The story of one 

Dayton Engineering 
(Delco automobile ignition invented by 
Charles F. Kettering), is in 48-page The 
Spark of Genius. Free to schools while 
supply lasts from Delco Products Div 

Public Relations Dept., Dayton, O. 


@ Best aid for citizen discussion of 
schools we've ever seen IS Schools Are 
What We Make Them 34 pages tree 
from Bell and Howell Co., 7100 Me 
Cormick Road. Chicago 45, Il] 


education secure 


Their Conser 
, 


@ Fo 
the 16 


vation 


onservation 
page Forests and 
i fine new bibliogranhy of van 
] hk ts films 
Forest 


ISth St.. N.W., Washington 


yosters t¢ 


Request ym 


ty 
Products, Inc 1319 
ac 


Fo Avpreciate America 
@ What makes America 


rrowth 


great? You'll 
nh our 1850 
irts in) Power i hines ind 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 142 
20 cents Use it with the film Pro 
ductivity: Key to Plenty from Enevelo 
iedia Britannica Films. Both from 
Iwentieth ¢ Fund source data. 


Plenty 


| 
enturs 
@ Ciri! oh neter of Democ- 

Edward ] Spar- 
splendid Freedom 
Anti-Defamation 

New York 10 


acy ) pages 
ling One ot the 
pamphlets from the 
League, 212 Fifth Ave 
N. Y. 25 cents 


bulletin board with 
colorful, fact-filled 
roadsides we have seen: two pictorial 
Greyhound Picture Map of 
America America Celebrates: 
two accordion-stvle 10 p nel strips in 


@ Brighten 
four of the 


your 
most 


maps 
and and 
natural color, America’s Famous Festi- 
America’s National Parks. Fes 
tivals comes with study guides. All four 
from Grevhound Highway Tours, Inc 

105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill 


vals ind 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Great Britain 


Oct. 19 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: P e of Britain, 1948 (free) and Post- 
War Britain, 19 949 (free British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller laza, New York 20. The United 
Kingdom, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 1948, 12¢, United Na 
tions Education Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, 
B. « 

ARTICLES 
1949. “Britain Today 


‘Battle of the Pound,” Fortune, August, 
Senior Scholastic, May 18, 1949 
BOOKS: Lund of the English People, bv Alicia Street 
(Portraits of the Nations Series), $2.00 (Lippincott, 1946); 
Socialist Britain, by Francis Williams, $3.00 (Viking, 1949) 
FILMS: The following motion pictures have been se- 
lected from the tis] 


many films available from the British In- 
formation Services 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20). 
They will supply vou with a catalogue describing others. 

Cornish Valley. 17 minutes. Country Town, 16 minutes. 
The Grassy Shires, 14 minutes. Steel, 34 minutes. Midland 
Journey, 13 minutes. Welsh Magic, 13 minutes. English 
Children, 11 minutes, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, sale 
or rent. 


Food vs. Population 


October 19 iv Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(This article will be a full discussion of what has been 
termed the world’s most critical problem: increasing popu- 
lation and decreasing food resources. It will introduce. a 
series on U. S. regions.) 

PAMPHLETS: Man and Food, the Lost Equation, Walker 
ind Bowles (Headline Series No. 73, 49), Foreign Policy 
Assn., 22 E. 38th St.. N. Y. 16. 35 cents. Report of Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service (49), U. S. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 20 cents. Four pam- 
phlets on soil conservation available free from International 
Harvester, 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 

ARTICLES: “Conservation,” P. A. Knowlton, Senior Scho- 
lastic, Dec. 1, °48. “The Double Crisis,” Aldous Huxley, and 
“The Way Out,” Sir E. John Russell, pro-and-con in Science 
News Letter, Mar. 26 and Apr. 2. “49. “Enough Food for 
Everyone?” Sir John Boyd Orr, The Rotarian, July “49 
Will the World Starve?” Bruce Bliven, This Week, Apr. 17, 
19. Entire issue on food, Survey Graphic, Mar. °48 

BOOKS: Our Plundered Planet, Fairfield Osborn ( Little 
Brown, 48), $2.50. Road to Survival, William Vogt (Sloane 
48), $4. Malabar Farm, Louis Bromfield (Harper 48), $3. 
Other references in issues 


f Nov. 3 and Nov. 10, ’48. 


Government 


Germany 


Oct. 12 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: German Politics and the East-West Dead- 
lock, ]. P. C. Carey Reps Vol. 25, No. 2,°49) and Germany 
Today: Security vs. Recovery, |. P. C. Carey (Reps. Vol. 24, 
No. 20, 49), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 
Each 25 cents. Germany (Topic of the Month Series A, 
No. 15, ’49), Economic Service Agency, 1602 K St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 25 cents. What Are We Doing in Germany— 


and Why (Dep't of State publication No. 2621, European 
Series No. 14 16 U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Free. (Also other State Dep't publica- 
tions on Germany: Nos. 2630, 2783, 
3298. 20 cents 

ARTICLES: Special issue on Germany, Senior Scholastic, 
Jan. 12. “49. “Hans Schmidt: Portrait of a Kleiner Mann,” 
D. Middletown, N. Y. Times Magazine, July 17, °49. “Ger- 
man Village Tries to Forget,” E. O. Hauser, Saturday Eve 
ning Post, July 23, 1949 

BOOK: Dilemma of Postwar Germany, ed. by J. E 
son (H. W. Wilson Reference Shelf, °49), $1.50. 

FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: See list Dec. 15, ’45 issue. 


Study Habits 
and Reading 


References for two series in Practical English 


READING SERIES 

BOOKS: Handbook for Remedial Reading, by William 
Kottmeyer, Director, Reading Clinic, St. Louis Public 
Schools. Webster Publ. Co., St. Louis, 1947. 170 pp. Read 
& Comprehend, by Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. Traxler. 
D. C. Heath and Co., New York City, Atlanta, Ga., else- 
where, 1949. 291 pp. 


10 cents each, and 


John- 


STUDY SERIES 

BOOKS: How to Study Handbook, by Robert W. Fred- 
erick. D. Appleton-Century, 1938. New York City. Helpful 
information on how to study, reading, skimming, using 
books, using the library, keeping a notebook, memorizing, 
outlining, etc 

PAMPHLETS: Study Your Way Through School, by 
C. dA. Gerken. American Job Series. Science Research As- 
sociates, 228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ilinois. 1947. 





Audio-Visual Hints 
Question: Is it wiser to rent or purchase films? 


Answer: Purchase of a film is seldom wasranted 
unless it is likely to be used four times a vear. Other- 
wise the film will be obsolete unless the costs are 
imortized 

Whilk 
15] 


HOrary 


it is theoretically simpler to have a school 
prompt service from efficient rental central 
board of education libraries assures properly inspected 
prints in good condition. The right film is generally 


iailable at the right time, if ordered early enough. 
Most schools cannot afford to purchase enough films 


Almost all 


pictures listed in catalogs for “sale only” are available 


to supply variety plus the newest materials 


through some local, state, or regional rental library. 
Note: Questions invited. They will be answered in 

this column or personally. Address queries on audio- 

visual problems to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th St., 


New York 3, N. Y. 














“We are delighted with our Revere 


audio-visual equipment!” 


Enthusiastic comments come frequently to Revere from grammar 
school teachers, high school principals, college instructors. At all educational 
levels, Revere Sound Projectors and Recorders are helping to speed learning 
through sight and sound. Thousands of educators have discovered also that Revere’s 
economical prices allow a hard-pressed audio-visuai budget to go twice as far! 


Your Revere dealer will gladly demonstrate these models for you. Call him today! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Revere Audio-Visual Equipment 


Revere 16mm 
Sound Movie Projector 


Here's everything you want in a 
sound projector for classroom and 
auditorium. Clear, sharp movies... 
superb “Theatre-Tone” sound... 
simplicity of operation. Even 
children run it like experts, and it's 
easy to carry, too! Speaker 
doubles as carrying case for 
projector and accessories to make 
single unit weighing only 33 Ibs. 
Complete. $299.50 


Revere 
Magnetic Tape Recorder 


Gives you the finest in high fidelity 
reproduction. Twin track recording 
puts a full hour on every reel— 
twice that of most tape recorders. 
Magnetic tape may be erased 
and used over and over again. 

Or recordings can be preserved 
indefinitely. Complete in 

handsome two-tone carrying case 
with removable cover. $159.50 
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«--hordens into wood. 
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Product of Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 £. 40th St., New York 16, N. ¥. 
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harde 


and permanently into grainless 
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Sandpaper edges and flat sur- 
faces. Point in brig 
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is easily controlle 


project 
for younger child 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


Consistency 


Handles 
Build up PLASTIC WOOD 


e to 
on front to desired thickness 
Add thin layer on bac 


s lov 
No special 


: 


make with 
quired. 


belts, 


in your classroom. 
earrings and other useful objects with 
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instructive. 


deal classroom 


are fun to 
WOOD. Youngster 


sual talents re 
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, take them home as gifts. 
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tools or unu 


It’s easy 
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try it. 
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It's just as easy to make bracelets, 
PLASTIC WOOD. Get some now and 
Sold everywhere 


se 





\ Corboacelac" 


FOR A COAL MINE 





Pel 


Most school boys know that it’s necessary to 
heat the carburetor air in airplane engines to 
prevent their “icing up.” And here’s a coal mine 
“carburetor,” or ventilating intake, that does 
the same job. A huge radiator across ‘its mouth 


keeps the temperature of the air being drawn 





into the mine above the freezing point. Other- 
wise any moisture on shaft walks might freeze 
up, restricting the flow of air needed for the 
comfort and health of miners working below. 


a Ae 


“Electric mule” is what modern miners call this under- 
ground truck. It 


ground corners 


Steel-jawed “alligator” is this modern coal-loading ma- 
rrundling up to a pile of coal, it swallows it up, jackknifes” 7-ton loads around under- 


chine 
carries coal from loading machine to 


Units like these 


ack into the waiting mine truck behind. 


Machines like this 


; 
shovel from today’s modern mines 


moves it over its 


have practically banished the hand mine train or belt convevo get their 


electric powet from spark proot motors. 


To help your students get a real knowledge of progres 
sive coal mining, we've just printed a new illustrated 
booklet, A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal. Packed with 


photographs showing men, mines, and machines, it will Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 


ove luable t | y aid. For vour fr Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
prove an invaluable teaching aid, or Vou ee copies 
simply mail this coupon Please send me free copies of 


4 Down-1ro-Eartu Picrure or Coat. 


PLEASE PRINT) 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
4 DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuincTon 5, D. C. 


Name 

Street 

City Zone 
Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Summer Harvest 


Since we met last spring the Scho- 
tramped, bicycled, flown, 
circulated through U. S. 


to bring you first-hand re- 


lastics have 
and otherwise 
and Europe 
lo 
Fenny Simon 
led 12,000 


freight tra 


ports. gather transportation stories 
Scholastic 
miles on 
ins, ore boat 
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Talmadge, foreign affairs editor, 
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New Departments 

We announce regular services 
for Scholastic Teacher readers: 

News about social studies by Harold 
M. Long—page 11-T. 

New equipment for better schools— 
page 34-T 

First aid for the homeroom 
page 32-T 


new 


teacher— 


New Services 


We announce a Junior Teen Age Book 
Club with special selections among 25- 
cent books for readers. This 
year Scholastic takes ovet operation of 


younger 


the 


tion with its creator, 


Teen Age Book Club in coopera- 
Pocket Books. 


New Features 

All users of Senior Scholastic 
World Week will receive 
Student 
News 


and 
a special 30- 
“Every 


the 


page feature 
| nderstanding 
10-1 
Feature articles on 18 typical 
graphic re of the world 
IS new Unite d World geog 
will appear in World Week 
Scholastic 


Ten 


geo 


gions matching 


films 
and Junior 


aphy 
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les by Henry Steele ¢ 


mager on ten famous novels that 


utc om- 
high 
American history 
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Next Month: Where-To-Find-It 
“Now, 
Hoid that question 
the October 12 
monthly—our 


can I turn for... P” 
until you 
Scholastic 
annual guide to 
aids, and materials for the 
cial studies and English teacher. 


where 

receive 
Teacher 
second 


services so- 


For an 
request services from 
our advertisers use 
FREE MATERIALS 
page 38-T. 


easy way to 


coupon 





the 
of 


Let others share 
and funny 


Write it in 


incidents 
750 to 


your 


in the 1949-50 Scholastic 
Contest, 7 E. 
ning travel 


Teacher 


stories 


published 


magazine. 





“There I was. 


excitement, 
summer travel. 
1,000 words. 
photographs if you have them. Enter your story 
Teacher Travel Story 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Win- 


Forward with 


in Scholastic 


Nine $25 Travel Story Awards 


pleasures, 








| Spark Your American Education Week 
New FM Receivers, by William Temple 


| best in books, 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS 
September 28, 1949 


Capsule News ___ a ‘ 
Fresh Ideas . eee 
Our Presidents, by Harold Long 
Too Much Theory, by Hardy Finch 
Let's Practice What We Preach, by 

Edwin Miner —-____ : 
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supplies practical 
in secondary 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly 
hints to teachers, frontier trends 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
rodio, and motion pictures. 


and monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order- 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho- 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 


quontities of 10 or more to one address. 


RATES 

Per Per 
School Year Semester 
$1.20 


SUBSCRIPTION 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.20 
WORLD WEEK 1.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 90 


with 
school 


Scholastic Teacher 
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LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English 
classes, is issued monthly, eight times a year; 
single subscription price $1.00. Special low com- 
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Scholastic weekly in quantities of five or more 
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GREYHOUNDS x 


28. 


’ School Wall Display 


M Feilbald of Ancien’ 


Greyhound’s full-color lithographed 


wall displays have proved to be 
popular and useful teaching aids— 
nearly 300,000 of them have beenre- 
quested by teachers and librarians. 

Now there’s a brand new one 
off the Entitled 


“Famous Festivals of America,”’ it is 


coming press. 
lithographed in full color, and 
measures about 8 feet in length. 
With it come 4 interesting lesson 
topics, describing scores of Amer- 


and you'll find Greyhound 


ican festivals and pageants, their 
historic origin, their significance, 
their educational value. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics free from objectionable 


advertising, and thoroughly inter- 


esting to you and your classes... 


the 
best and most economical way to 
reach all of these great and gay 
events. 

Mail the coupon for your copy. 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 


Mail coupon for your copy of Greyhound’s Wall Display 
“Famous Festivals.” (One to a classroom, please.) Send 
coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 815, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 

If you would like informative folder on Teacher Travel 
Credits, check here 


Name 
Address : 3 
City & State _— 


a 





Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Truman Renews 
Fed. Aid Plea 


House Committee Impasse 
Keeps Bill From Floor 


On Labor Day the President 
again called for Federal 
aid to education. 

Thirteen days earlier Federal 
aid led to an odd scene In the 
Capitol. Eleven grown men sat 
in the House 
mittee room 
including Chairman  Lesinski, 
unwilling to enter, sat outside 
Lacking a quorum of 13 those 
inside gave up 

All summer Federal aid made 
news. Mrs. Roosevelt 
two columns in favor of it 
Cardinal Spellman wrote an 
letter charging = Mrs. 
Roosevelt of bias against Cath- 
“Pro” and 
filled the newspapers 

Then followed a_ notable 
event: Cardinal Spellman in a 
second letter told clearly what 
the Catholic 
does not want 


1) funds for 
>) 


once 


Education Com- 


Six grown men, 


wrote 


open 


olics “con” 


Church does and 
It does not ask 
( teacher salaries, 
buildings 3 
nance, (4) general support of 
parochial schools. It ask 
funds for (1) transpor- 
tation, 2) text- 
books (4) 
auxiliary SeETVICeS SIC h as school 
lunches. It asks 


guarantee Federal aid to paroch- 


mainte- 


does 
public 
non-religious 
(3) health services 


Congress to 


ial schools for these services 
In July Lesinski 
by timely adjournment blocked 
a decisive committee vote 
Later he called 
a “round table” to discuss Fed- 
eral Thirteen members 
thereupon petitioned for a com- 
mittee But at the ap- 
only 11 
although 
flew 


Chairman 


over protests 


aid 


meeting 


pointed hour signers 
Rep 


in from 


showed up 
Bailey (W 
California 


Va 


Washington 
Will Rep. Lesinski heed 
leader? Will the 13 


again demand a 


Questions 
asks 


his 


now 


party 
signers com- 
mittee showdown? Is the com- 
mittee split too many wavs for 
decisive action? Will new bills 
embody Catholic Church views? 


Dover, Del.: To Shirley Sip- 
ple, Felton school teacher, Del- 
V.F.W. gave a certifi- 


aware § 


cate in recognition of her book ! 


Delaware Through the Years 
recently adopted for state-wide 


use. 


NEA Raising Money to Fight ‘Unjust Dismissals”’ 


Except for one item, the NEA at Bos- 


ton talked mostly 
“housekeeping” 
few 


ization 
make 


teacher organ- 
topics which 


The 


about 


headlines. exception— 


“Communism.” 
Following in the fooisteps of an Ed- 


ucational 
tion, the 


dec lara- 
“mem- 


Policies Commission 


Assembly resolved that 


bers of the Communist Party shall not 
be employed in American SC hools ‘ 


NEA also voted 


A. D. Holt To 


strengthen 


its tenure work and 


called for a campaign to raise a “defense 


fund” to aid teachers dismissed unjustly 
To ask Congress to exempt teacher retirement incomes from 


Federal income taxes. 
New officers elected 
Tenn., Ed. Assn 
State Ed Assn.; 
teacher, Steubenville, 
Calif., Irving F 


exec 


O., R. G 


president 
vice-president 
commnuttec 


Holt, executive sec 
A. Mowrey, West Va 
Margaret Boyd, 


Compton. 


4. D 
Corma 
members, 
Gillingham, teacher 


Pearson, Ill. Ed. Assn 





letters | 


Washington Griddle 


Congress saved education 
from being “welfared” when it 
Hoover Commission 
plan No 1 to 
convert the Fed. Security Agen- 
cv into a Dept. of Welfare 
Paves way for drive to put U.S. 
Office of Education under a 


national board of education. 


rejected 
reorganization 


By-passing a proposal for 
Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, the Senate Labor-Welfare 
Committee approved $5,000,- 


000 for a national survey 


The House extended again 
Act for Federal 
school districts bur- 
Federal activities 


the Landis 
funds for 
dened by 


Education spokesmen will ask 
FCC to reserve tele- 
tor and 


the 
vision 


some 
bands school 


( ollege use 








What to Do When 

the Board Fires You 

Wis.: In 
board 
renew — the 
contract of teacher 
Thomas L. Faucett. In 
1949 Mr. Faucett ran 
for election. This fall the 
board has a new 


Mr. Faucett. 


Orfordville 
1948 the 
refused — te 


school 


school 


chairman- 








Model Law 


South Dakota's 
recently gave official status to 
the state school board assn. 

Edward M. Tuttle, 
retary Nat School Boards 
Assn considers South Da- 
kota’s act a model law. At pres- 
39 states have school board 


law makers 


new sec- 


ent 


associations. [linois assn. has 


$50,000 annual budget 





AFT Reaffirms Stand on Federal Aid Questions 


Milwaukee: Delegates to the 
60,000-member Am. Fed. of 
reviewed their stand 
on Federal aid. Once 
AFT asked that health 
welfare services for children in 
all be federally aided 
Reaffirmed was AFT’s position 
against aid for transportation 
of non-public school pupils. 

Delegates listened to Harold 
L. Orr's plea to reinstate Los 
Angeles Local 430. Last year 
AFT expelled Jeftish Local 430 
for bringing AFT into “disre- 
pute.” Teacher Orr called 430 
a “fighting, liberal union.” Del- 


Teac hers 
again 
and 


schools 


egates disagreed with him, 792 
to 108; upheld charter of new 
Los Angeles 1021 
AFT launched a 
organizing effort; re-elected 
John M Eklund, Denver 
pres.; installed three new y.p.’s, 
Mary C Boston, Ann 
Maloney Ind., Patrick 
Kirwan, Louisville, Ky. 
Communists have no_ place 
in the AFT, said President Ek- 
lund, and warned against teach- | 
ers under “Communist thought 
control.” He declared it impossi- 
ble for a follower of Politburo | 
dictates to teach objectively. 


Le ” al 


also new 


Cadigan 
Gary 


Trend Toward 
U.S. History 


Current Affairs Popular 
in Schools, Study Shows 


In nine years the study of 
United States history in junior 
high schools increased 30 per 
cent; in 


nine per cent. 


semior high NC hools 

regular 
study in 
high 


Current affairs is a 
part of U.S. history 
95.4 per cent of junior 
schools; all except 1.9 per cent 
of senior high SC hools. 
and other notable so- 
cial studies trends appear in 
Teaching of United States His- 
tory in Public High Schools by 
Howard R. Anderson, U. S. 
Office of Education. Bulletin 
1949, No. 7 15 Govt 
Printing Office ) 

Classes in world 
civics and citizenship, and state 
Sharp 


geog- 


These 


cents, 
history 


also ncre ased. 


occurred — in 


history 
dec Treases 
and 
high schools; in 
history 


raphy social science in 


junior ancient 


and medieval in senior 
high schools 

One dav a week for current 
affairs is the both 
junior (59.5%) and senior high 
schools (53%). Most schools de- 
vote 16 to 20 per cent of total 
affairs 


custom in 


class time to current 

study. 
History 

English 


riculums, 


courses fused with 


et or in core cur 


never numerous de- 
clined 

Dr. Anderson finds the fol- 
lowing courses dominant in re- 
yf geog- 


(9) 


spective grade s 
raphy, (8) U. S. 
civics and citizenship, (10) 
world history, (11) and (12 
U. S. history. Also popular in 


grade 12 are 


history 


problems of de 
mocracy, government, and eco- 
nomics or sociology. 





Elected-Appointed 


William F. Russell, re-elected 
president, World Org. of the 
Teaching Profession 

Edgar L. Morphet, from U.S 
Office of Education to U. of 
Calif 


Washington, D. C.: That 
poison pen writer who flooded 
colieges with diatribes against 
teaching has been found by the 
Post Office Dept. No plotter; 
just a mental case. 





“ AMERICA'S childeen 
we batten-hed whowuer 
Cawherd wre taking wition | 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 








improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 





and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Steibeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, “The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 
its development.” 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb, 26, 1919 








YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO 

... The Millers’ National Federation represents 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 
toward today’s children. They are our children, 


too... our country’s future. With the help of os = ii Wad this coupon 


-ducators and nutritionists, we have developed hie 
ee I for a descriptive leaflet of 


, a ; new educational aids that are 
to aid you in teaching good nutrition at various | yours for the asking... 


a program of supplementary teaching materials 


grade levels. 


BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET 


Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National 
a . e - , ’ : ° Federation, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 

... The inter-relationship of all the basie food Dept. $-9, Chicago 6, Iillincis 

groups 1s inescapable in teaching better eating Please send me a description of new nutrition materials 


. . . labl 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- available now 


tributions of enriched bread and flour, important NAME 
is they are, are shown in their proper relation to ADDRESS 


the over-all good diet. 





fresh ideas 
to my It adds 
zest to teaching. It keeps me grow- 
Can Scholastic 
fresh ideas for 


“g LIKE to add one or more 
courses every year 
ing up instead of old 
Teac her suggest some 
the coming year?” 

When that fast curve hit our desk we 
wrote FRESH [DEAS on a pink label. 
Now digging into that pink-label folder 
we come up W ith quite a handtul. Some 
but if vou haven't used 


Take vour pick. 


mav not be new 


tresh 


them thev are 


For the Whole School 
Leadership Class. You 


Good school leaders make 
good future community leaders. In Los 
Angeles the Hollenbeck Junior High 
School conducts a leadership class tor 
There ire no blue 
How to 


SC hos | needs 


ible leaders 


student officers 


prints. You begin with 
Conduct a Meeting 

See So You Were Elected 
and McKown (McGraw-Hill), and Let’s 
Look at the Student Council, The Citi- 
zenship Education Study, 436 Merrick 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Also: “Find the 
Leader.” Practical English, Vol. 5. No. 
1, Sept. 22, 1948. 


Cali 


Bailard 


Extemporaneous Speaking. Dr. John 
W. Studebaker told us about this one. 


In Des Moines, Ia., the service clubs 
(Rotary, 
young people speak briefly on current 
Thirty or 
selected by the city 


Lions, etc enjoved hearing 


affairs more current affairs 


topics librarian 
ind written on cards, would be placed 
in a bowl at the weekly luncheon. Each 
student guest there would be three or 
four 
dom three questions. Of these he would 
pick one to talk on, returning the others 
to the Atte } 


student had 
selected his topic, all would retire from 


would reach in and take at ran- 


bowl. each 


the dining room, leaving the business 
men to their filet of sole while thes pre 
pared five-minute extemporaneous 
speeches What the voung pe yple knew 
current affairs 
the club 
gave practice to 
confidence in the 


and said about neve! 


failed to 


programs 


Inspire members 


These stu- 


dents and created 


school instructional program 


Students to Make Career 


rm project for many 


Encourage 
Kits 
dents who otherwise would be unintet 
ested in reading talking to 
writing papers. Sections in the notebook 
rnc lude the “Me self- 
inalvsis and_ brief job- 


record section where part-time jobs are 


a good te stu- 


people, and 


section, for 
autobiography; 
described, careers ahead section where 
reports are kept on several careers that 
student is interested in. Vocational arti- 
cles pamphlets want ads, ete., also can 
be clipped and kept in envelopes pasted 
notebook 


on the inside covers of the 


Tell the World 
One Midwest 


letter from a German boy saving he and 


About 


school 


Your Town 
high received a 
his fellow pupils wanted to know more 
about lite in United States. Answering 
that letter all-high-school 
project. English, art, and social studies 


became an 


put together a large, illustrated scrap- 


Ra 
= 
S 
¥ 
SS 


New Angles for Tired Courses 


hook 


message 


The radio workshop recorded a 
Industrial arts made the cover 
and box. The German recipients were 

high 
! 


learned much about their own commu 


werjoved, The school students 


For information on scrapbook ex 


35-T 


rity 
} 


change see pace 


Rotating Chairmen. Do vou want to 


bring out the shy ones and tame the 
aggressive? Let students take charge rt 
some part of the class work. It could be 
Scho 


razines. Or some other project 


current events dav when vou use 
lastic Ma 
Arrange for rotating chairmen to head 
a classroom committee. You can make a 
that 
least once during 


chedule fo assure every student 
will be chairman at 


the semester. 


Let the Student Do It. |. W. Martin, 
head of social studies, Orange Schools 
N. J “The teacher should 
do no classroom activitv, whether it be 
bulletin board work. blackboard work 
or routine work, etc., which pupils can 
be skillfully trained and guided in doing 
for themselves.” In a statement circu- 
lated by Principal F. Yost to all teachers, 
“Each new expression 
could be 


recommends 


Martin continues 

new to most of the class 
better learned if each pupil could (1) 
see the term on the blackboard placed 
there by a pupil; (2) hear the idea dis- 
cussed with pupils 3) record the ex- 


pression in his notes for his review 


benefit.” 


For English 

Start a Teen Age Book Club. Imagine 
the thrill each month when the big car- 
ton arrives with bright-covered 25-cent 
books. That thrill makes reading an ex- 
citing adventure. A Book Club secretary 
will handle orders and money. It’s good 
experience. For “how to” details write 
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Martha Huddleston, director, Teen, Age 


Book Club, at Scholastic Magazines. 


Poetry with Recordings 
Love of poetry, like music, begins in the 
feet and works up to the head. One 
teacher we know starts the class study 


Teaching 


of poetry by plaving Corwin’s version of 
“Boots-boots-boots” found in Columbia’s 
Appreciation of Poetry album. Follow- 
ing that sure-fire recording she keeps 
“The 


others 


Congo,” 
For a 
free reprint of her list of poetry record- 


enthusiasm high with 


“Renascence,” and many 


ings write to Scholastic Teacher 


Flor 

School 
idea “A 
in 9th 
ind 10th grade English composition is 


Let Pupils Teach Composition 
Guild, Shortridge High 
Indianapolis, Ind., offers this 
stimulate 


ence 


good way to interest 
to have the instruction in newswriting 

the 
members. of 


members of journalism 
the staff the 


regular school paper. These experienced 


done by 
classes and 
pupil journalists can give a series of 
talks, make 
on results. Publish the 
the 


inter-class 


assignments, and check up 
best material in 
school hewspaper or mn 


iphed 


Invite the pupil-teachers to 


a spec ial 
mimeogt! rie wspapel! 
criticize the 


production 


Know-Your-Country Map 
mer we 


This sum- 
a 6x4 map made by the 
students of Rita Springhorn, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison. Wisc Lines 
marked off the major regions. To chor- 
wterize each re gion the students past d 


colortul 


Saw 


svmbols of industry, history, 
culture clipped from magazines or 
folders. They added 
stamp size miniature books of each re- 
Some 


some 


and 
travel postage- 
book miniatures were fiction 
the 
Rivers of America series. This book map 


az1on 


ind were non-fiction, like 


made America ver Mi il, very human, 


ind led to wider re iding. 


Vote for Good W riting 
to develop judgment of good writing. 
Ask the students to write brief compo- 
sitions—250 words—on some topic. After 
the 
groups of threes. Do not disclose names 
if writers. After brief discussion call for 
votes: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd places. You can 
ilso call for run-off 
Ist. 


vote majorities for papers you grade A 


Here's a way 


you grade papers, read some In 


ballots on papers 


voted In most cases students will 
This plan not only sharpens judgments 
of quality, it also builds confidence in 
the justice of the teacher's grading 


Stimulus. If stu- 
dents know that vou plan to submit the 
best of their work for Scholastic W riting 
Awards, will attack 


assignments with new zest 


Composition vour 


the composition 
Put the rules 
booklet (ready in October) on the bul- 


letin board to show the many kinds of 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1949 


writing invited. You can send promising 
poetry or short pieces to our “Young 
Voices” department. Anything published 
in “Young Voices” automatically goes 
before the eyes of distinguished national 
writing awards judges. Keep in your 
desk a large manila envelope labeled 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Put in it the 
best compositions that appear. Send the 
envelope to us (or the regional news- 
paper sponsor) in February. 


For Social Studies 


Try a Classroom Newspaper—to bring 
Many 
agers never otherwise see their copy “in 
print 
to plan, write 


history or literature to life teen- 
and will jump at the opportunity 
and mimeograph a news- 
paper based on the French Revolution, 
book 
Island 
Choose an intriguing name for the paper 
and an editor-in-chief. In 


early Roman Christians, or on a 


such as Stevenson's Treasure 
iddition to 


iead stories, students enjov writing 
tashion notes, want ads, and even edito- 
rials. To keep everything simple, use 
English. For directions, see 


About It,” Practical English, 
1949, p. 4. 


modern 

“Read All 

April 27 
Start oa 


} 


whers 


Junior Historian 


find 
its more than 400) help pupils to dis- 


Group. 


such groups (one state 


} 
I 


cover that historv is not dead; it lives in 


their own communities. For information 
to start a Junior Historian unit 
and what it can do, write to Marv E 
Cunningham, State Historical 
( ooperstown, N. Y 


Radio Listening. If 
a recorder 


m how 
Assn., 
Improving 


vou 


can latch on to 
make 


commentators 


tape, wire 
a recording of four or five 
the 


Record Elmer 


or dis¢ 
presenting news on 


Davis, Ed 
Fulton Lewis, etc. Be 


one evening 
Murrow sure to 
pick commentators, not news announc- 
ers. Then ask students to bring news- 
papers to school. Play sections of vour 
Contrast with 


recordings. radio 


treatment 


hnews- 
Ask stu- 


dents to look for slanting and coverage 


paper of the news 


Through this project students can learn 
to be 
paper readers 

Geography Films Every Week. Why 
not make geography films a regular item 


better radio listeners, better news- 


on vour instruction bill of fare? You can 
now. Match your course outline with 
films of United World, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, International Film 





Your Ideas Invited 


Everyone knows of “fresh ideas” 
that click in the classroom—his own or 
those of other teachers. Why not ex- 
change them with our 100,000 readers? 
Write your teaching 
practice in 50 to 75 words. Send it to 
us, adding your name, subject taught, 
school, and Fresh teaching 
ideas accepted for publication will ap- 
pear with full credit to the sender. 

—Editor 


most successful 


address. 





Wis- 
consin high schools have scheduled ge- 
throughout the 
Do you want self-questions and 


Foundation, and others.. Seventy 


ography films coming 
Veal 
reading to accompany geography films? 
You will find both, plus illustrations, in 
Junior Scholastic and World Week mag- 


azines. For more details write to us. 


Start a Radio Workshop. We predict 
that 
will be as 


within five vears radio workshops 
high 
pertect motiva- 


numerous as school 
Thev are 
English. Also written Eng- 
Also team work and public rela 
At the (Wise.) High 
Howard Hovey has developed 


newspapers. 
tion for oral 
lish 

tions. Eau Claire 
School 
the radio workshop to the point where 
five 
low al stations 


it broadcasts programs week 
For 


a radio workshop see 


for Children” (Me- 


per 
over suggestions on 
how to organize 


Radio We rkshop 
Graw-Hill). 


Make 


have to be 


You don’t 
George Gallup to make a 


Audience Surveys 


survey. For a radio listening survey ask 
students to interview 10° persons on 


what they Put 
the results of all class members together 


listened to on one dav. 


in a tabulation. You'll be surprised, too! 
You can do the same thing with reading 
habits, or going. This 
project also helps students to learn to 
ask skill 


Such survevs can be used to introduce 


motion picture 


questions—a very important 


units on communication. Also for im- 
proving taste in radio, reading, or mo 


tion pictures. 


Why Not Use Filmstrips? More and 
more teachers find the filmstrip a handy 
teaching aid. Filmstrips take little time. 
You control the speed. They rivet pupil 
attention. To illuminate vour course 
with filmstrips consult the lists in Film- 
McGraw-Hill). Our Scholastic 


Teacher audio-visual expert, Vera Fal- 


strips 


coner, wrote this valuable guide. 


For more fresh ideas check and 
mail the teach.ng aids offered 
by our Use the 
master coupon on page 38-T. 


adve ctisers, 





We 
Thank 
You! 


chers, our 


O HUNDREDS of te: 
"Wh thanks! 

Next week a 30-page section of Senior 
Scholastic World Week that 
helped us create will go by thousands to 
vou and your students. It is “Every Stu- 
dent’s Kev to Understanding the News.” 

Last spring we asked you the answers 
to these questions “What are the ‘road- 
blocks’ to student understanding of cur- 
affairs? What information should 
vour students have at hand to surmount 


and you 


rent 


these obstacles?” 

To 35 writers of letters that contained 
the most helpful suggestions Scholastic 
editors and advisers voted awards to- 
taling $600. To all others who offered 
suggestions we sent four Scholastic Book 
Service books: Age of Jackson, No Place 
to Hide, Only Yesterday, and Treasury 
of Folk Songs 


Among the many letters received in 
our Special Issue contest there were 
many overlapping and similar sugges- 
Prize witiners were selected for 
clarity and suitability of their ideas. 

“Every Student's Kev” 
swers to every teacher's praver 


tions. 


contams an- 


Major events after most textbooks end 
1945-49. 

Comparison of world isms. 
Questions and answers on the U. S. 


—( hronology for 


Government; biographies of key officers. 
Thumbnail biographies of U. S. and 
world leaders. 
Achievements of U. N 
Dictionary of words, 
common in speech and press 
Vital facts on 86 nations charted. 


agencies. 


new and old, 


Everv student subscribing to either 
Scholastic or World Week will 
iutomatically receive the Key 


bonus of permanent reference value. 


Se nior 
issue—a 


Dunster, Shel- 
Kiester, Her- 


First prizes—$50: Corlie F 
by (Mont.) H. S.; Helen M 
ron Hill Jr. H. S.. Pittsburgh, Pa.; John B 
Learson, Levi F. Warren Jr. H. S., West 
Newton, Mass Reta Ryan Alhambra 
( Calif.) H. S.; Archibald J. Sampson, Mem- 
iinger t. S., Charleston, S. C 


Morris R. Beck, Tay- 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; M 
New 


Second prizes—$25 
lor Allderdice H. S.. 


Ethel Douglas, Fair Haven Jr. H. S 


Haven, Conn.; Gladys M. Fox, Saugus 
( Mass.) H. S.; Charlotte A. Moody, Mary 
D. Bradford H. S., Kenosha, Wise:; Verna 
M. Owen, Lexington (Mo.) Jr.-Sr. H. S 
James J. Pierce, Marysville School, Port- 
land, Ore.; Pauline Reid, Franklin (N. C.) 
H. S.; Daisy Mae Roberts, Memminger 
H. S., Charleston, S. C.; Violet Walker 
Thomas Starr King Jr. H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calitf.; Lee Wall, The Knox School, Coo- 
perstown, N. Y. 


Third prizes—$5: Walter J. Anderson, 
Nathan Hale H. §., East Haddam, Conn.; 
Luther M. Barrett, Dye Community School 
Flint, Mich.; Marion Brader, West Seneca 
Central School, Ebenezer, N. Y.; Mrs. Ben 
C. Dickinson, East Crisp H. S., Cordelk 
Ga.; Beatrice S. Feldman, Jr. H. S. 81, New 
York, N. Y.; Bernice M. Francis, Arthur 
Hill H. S.. Saginaw, Mich.; Inez M. Fyfe 
Commerce H. S., Yonkers, N. Y.; Marian 
S. Hamilton, Bigelow Jr. H. S., Newton, 
Mass.; Lannie Harmon, Oakland ( Md.) 
H. S.; Elizabeth Hitchings, Caribou ( Me.) 
H. S.; Janet Bassett Johnson, Ferest Park 
H. S., Baltimore. Md.; Lillian Lackens, Ba- 
ker School, St. Paul, Minn.; Paul E. Loven 
Bloomfieid (N. J.) H. S.; Mrs. Stanley D 
Lyman, Vale (S. D.) H. S.; D. P. MeCal- 
Point Grey Jr. H. S., Vancouver, B. C 
D. L. McConkie, Dixon Ji H. S 
Provo, Utah; Caroline S. Perry, DuPont 
H.S., Old Hickory, Tenn.; S. Victoria Shea 
St. Francis Academy. Owensboro, Ky John 
C. Stahlberger, Rouses Point (N. Y.) H.S 
Edmund M. Zaslow, Franklin Jr. H. § 
Bronx, N.Y 


} 
hin 
Canada 





How I Use 


ELOW a principal tells how she 
| used Scholastic Magazines. Do 
vou have some special technique that 
works well? Write For each 
example of “How I Use Scholastic’ 


us about it 
pub- 
lished we send $5 to the writer. 


Editor 


Scholastic “on the air” 


I think I have 


current events’ program with Scholastic 


tried every tvpe of 


) 
program usually saved some of 


s it lends itself so well to every type of 
’ IL have 

the features to be used in the various 
subject matter fields. However, the most 


} 


successful tvpe of class I have ever had 


Vas Ina school in which we had an 
excellent sound svstem 

The class was divided into groi ps, 
the chairmanship rotating from 
qnember to member. One had 
charge of the program each week. A 


program planning meeting was held, 


vith 


group 


and a master of 
Unfortunately, 


ll pupils could serve as master of cere- 


parts were assigned 


ceremonies chosen not 


monies, but all could, and did, serve as 


committee chairmen. 


“When program dey arrived, the 


Scholastic 


group in charge went to a small room 
any extra space would do) in which 
the microphone had been set up and 
The 
the 


using 


plugged into the sound system 


master of ceremonies announced 
program in the regular mannet 
station call letters chosen by the pupils. 


“Back in the listened 
vith great enjovment and increasingly 


( lassroom we 


perceptive criticism. Before long we had 
in unprecedented interest in proper 
pronunciation and diction. Members of 
the class silently noted all kinds of errors 
on the board while the program was in 
progress and when the group in charge 
returned to the room their first act was 
to look at this board 

“The greatest gain was in the thor- 
ind condensation so 
The pro- 
gram became more interesting, so that 
not only did our principal regularly tune 


ough preparation 
that all material was covered 


in on us in the office, but we began to 
have other ‘droppers in.’ One program 
was so effective that we were asked to 

relay it to the entire high school.” 
—Ruth A. Cuddington, Principal 
Cloverdale School 


Cloverdale, Virginia 


Pies 

Scholastic reporter inspects a Tucker 
Sno-cat that conquers deepest drifts. 
Tony Simon rode 12,000 miles to obtain 
first-hand data for our forthcoming 
transportation series. He had one spine- 
chilling experience. On a visit to ¢ Flor- 
ida commercial fish-packing house he 
quick-froze his back. Took him two pain- 
ful weeks to unbend. See this week's 
Junior Scholastic for Tony's tale of a 
U.S. forest ranger. 
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HE controversy over whether so- 
cial studies teachers do or do not 
usually 
whether we 


teach American history boils 
down to 
teach the names of the Presidents, the 
thirteen ' 
tacts for 
ing. In the present climate of opinion, 
teachers will wish to have an adequate 
intelligent that will 


neither compromise their principles nor 


question of 


states, or 
learn- 


names of origina 


some other mnemonic 


and explanation 

cause offense to the patrons cf patriot- 

ism 
One 


tive 


that eftec- 


understanding 


suitable answer is 
calls fon 
above memorization. If 


learni ig 
vou are called 
upon to teach the names of the Presi- 
dents you will find helpful a chapter, 
A Yardstick for Arthur 
M. Schles nger, recent book, 
Paths to the Present Macmillan). 
Documenting an article which ap- 
peared in Life, Nov. 1, 1948, the au- 
thor lists the Presidents (omitting 
three) from Washington to F.D.R. in 


five categories avel 


Presidents,” in 


Sr.’s, 


great, near great 
failures. 
Washing- 
Wilson, 
classified as 


Hard- 


This is 


ige below the average 
Six Presidents (Lincoln 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jackson) are 
(Grant and 


ton, 
Jefferson, 
“great” while two 
ing) are listed as “failures.” 


than 


opinion. It is 
the result of a poll of 55 students of 


more one mans 


American history and = government, 
including Henrv S. Commager 
B. Conant, Edward S. ¢ 
Dabnev, Dwight L. Dumond, 
Frankfurter John D. Hicks 
Morison, Allan Nevins, and 
Paxson. 
collective 


understandable wey 


James 
rwin, Vir 
ginius 
Felix 
Samuel E 
Frederic L 

In this 
have in 
‘the 


singer 


pinion teachers 
to teach 


S« hle - 


each in 


Presidents.” 


record ot 


names of the 
inalvzes the 
manner and stvle that can be read 
ige high school senior. 
chapter “Food in the 


W il) 


in iver 
In another 
Making of America,” 


me me iningful 


vou find in 


story the importance 
of food trom the discovery of America 


to ERP in 1948 


For Teaching Democracy 


Not content with text book teaching 
of democracy, some Michigan teachers 


have been re-examining methods of 


teaching ctiizenship. Their findings are 
now being reported in a series of use- 
ful pamphlets briefly described below. 
be ordered from the 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 
436 Merrick Avenue, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan. The study is jointly sponsored by 
Detroit Public “Schools Wavne 
University 


These titles may 


and 


Democratic Citizenship and Development 
of Children lists in tabular form 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


50 cents 


Our Presidents 


A New Way to Teach About Them 


both characteristics and needs 


social 


phy Sic il, 
and learning) of age 
groups: 6-8 years 9-12, 13-15, 16-18 
Let's Look at the Student Council (25 
provides a check list of aspects, cri- 


emotional 


cents 
teria, suggestions for action, and pertinent 
data 
ment 

Understanding 


m the operation of student govern- 


Democracy (25 cents) 
assesses democratic procedures and atmos- 
phere in actual school situations 

Problem Solving (25 cents) describes a 
learning technique that may be used by 
individuals or by groups in thinking intelli- 


gently about social problems. 


The Sound of History 


It we recognize what Hunt calls the 
“changing abilities and needs of pupils 
must supph 
kinds of learning aids. Many 
are building libraries of radio programs 
by the use of recording equipment 
and by the purchase 
recordings. 


now in school” we other 


teachers 


(wire or tape 
ot disc 

Columbia Records, Inc., has recent- 
both 
rpm and 33's LP two albums 
the CBS “You Are There” 
vou hear The Signing of Magna Carta 
or The Battle of Gettysburg you will 
discover both recordings to be rich in 


conventional 78 
from 
series. If 


lv released in 


learning experiences. 





Scholastic Teach- 
er introduces with 
pleasure our new 
contributing editor 
for social studies— 
Harold M. Long. 
He brings a four- 
angled view to our 
(1) a 

classroom teacher 

(chairman, social 

studies department, 
Glens Falis High School, N. Y.); (2) 
state leader in the New York Council; 
(3) a national figure (on Wesley Com- 
mittee and NCSS board of directors), 
and (4) college teacher (Howard, Syra- 
cuse, and Colgate). He invites your 
contributions and Mr. Long, 
take it away. —Editor 


pages as 


queries. 





By HAROLD M. LONG 


Other People’s Music 


Speaking of 
interested to know about some albums 


records, vou mav_ be 
of recordings of native tolk music by 
Ethnic Folkways Library. The pro- 
ducers have gone to different locations 
Indonesia. Palestine, 
and 


in the world 
Africa, 


vocal 


among others recorded 


instrumental music charac- 
cultures. The 


expect, 


and 
these collec- 
would 
ceremonial songs and dances, workers’ 


chants, 


teristic of 
tions, as we include 
songs, prayers and_ religious 
and other types. Both scholarship and 
technical skill mark these recordings 
Five albums have been released. Each 
contains four ten-inch records 
ind a booklet of 
For more information write to: Ethnic 
Folkways Library, 117 West 46th St., 
New York 19. 

Music of the Sioux and Navajo. Recorded 
by Willard Rhodes in Indian communities 
with cooperation of the U. S. Department 
of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Music of Equatorial Africa Recorded by 
Andre Didier of the Ogone-Congo Expedi 
tion-on location 

Drums of Haiti 
Harold Courlander 

Music of Indonesia. Recorded in Java, 
Sumatra. Bali, Malava. by Raden Suwanto 

Music of the Middle East—Palestine 
Recorded in Israel by the Folk Music De 
Anthropological Institute 


album 


notes and pictures. 


Recorded in Haiti by 


partment of the 
f Israel 


As educational tools these records 
will serve not merely as entertainment 
Because the music sounds so strange, 
uses primitive themes and instruments, 
and different scales, the records call for 
careful teaching followed 
by intelligent listening. Perhaps social 
studies teachers using these recordings 
in world history or geography courses 
will wish to call on teachers of music 


(Concluded on page 26-T) 


preparatory 
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What English Teachers Say About College Courses * 


Too Much THEORY 


Congratulations to contributing edi- 
tor Hardy Finch on his election to the 
board of NCTE (Nat'l Council of Teach- 
ers of English) representing high schools 

—Editor 


O METHODS and other educa- 

tion courses at colleges and uni- 
versities need to be revised? Ask any 
English teacher who has completed a 
course recently. An informal poil of our 
acquaintances two significant 
facts: (1) some courses are very help- 
ful; (2) most courses are filled with 
educational terms and_ high-sounding 
objectives, but offer little of a practical 
nature. The teachers enroll in these 
courses with great expectations but find 
them neither inspirational nor helpful. 
“Make the courses more practical,” they 
Say 


reveals 


Can the colleges and universities do 
something about this? They certainly 
can. Thev need only to be certain that 
their courses give the teachers some- 
thing thev like to 
know the theory and the philosophy of 


can use. Teachers 
education, but thev are more intensely 
interested in the specific ways that they 
can help Johnny and Susan in speaking, 
writing, listening, and reading. 

We suggest that colleges and univer- 
sities offer a course in “Practical Meth- 
ods in the Teaching of English.” Not 
more than five minutes of theory in any 
one class period. 

Please send us vour suggestions on 
what can be done to improve methods 
ind other education courses. We will re- 
port vour reactions with or without your 
signature. 


Yeast for Theme Writing 


How can we make student writing 
more interesting and effective? 

Helen F. Olson of Seattle, NCTE 
Executive Committee member and 
chairman of the High School Section 
Committee, suggests four areas that pro- 
vide much material for stimulating com- 
position topics: “Human Relationships,” 
“Vocations,” “Physical and Mental 
Health,” and “Appreciation of Our 
American Heritage.” One from “Human 
Relationships” is the perennially popu- 


lar “My Code or What I Think and How 


By HARDY FINCH 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 
I Have Come to Think So.” 

“Why I Am What I Am,” an auto- 
biography, is a composition topic that 
Nathan Miller, National Council Audio- 
visual Aids chairman, uses successfully 
with Miami, Fla., students. “This topic 
helps the pupil to analyze his problems 
and difficulties and to write fresh, stimu- 
lating material,” writes Mr. Miller. 

What does one do if he doesn’t have 
a successful topic? “I begin the other 
way—without a topic,” writes Marion 
Sheridan, NCTE president and head of 
the New Haven (Conn.) High School 
English department. “I observe students 
to see what makes their eves sparkle 
with enthusiasm. Then we—the class 
and I—go about considering what can 
be done with the subject. Communica- 
tion ranging over a wide area precedes 
the student’s written communication. 
Often the subject fits into a larger pat- 
tern, a group activitv, or an extended 
study.” 


To Begin This Fall 


Have asked yourself this 
question: “How shall I begin my class 
in the fall?” When we attended Sala 
manca (N. Y.) High School, Esther Mc 
Cabe opened her class in a way we shall 
never forget. She wrote a word on the 
board, discussed its meaning and _ pro- 


vou ever 


nunciation with the class, and showed 
how it was derived from other languages. 
that word and 
used it many times in speech and writ- 
ing. The word: mediocre 


We ‘have remembered 


Plagiarism Plague 


One of our teachers told us about one 
unusual dav in her first vear of teaching 
Soon after she began the fall term, she 
asked each student in a senior English 
class to write a short story. It was with 
great excitement that she collected the 
neat papers. Imagine her disappoint- 
ment when she read one story that had 
been copied from the pages of a maga- 
zine. Realizing that she should not em- 
barrass the young plagiarist, she dis- 
cussed with the class the matter of copy- 
ing printed stories and asked the culprit 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


to see her Six students appeared and 
confessed. 

Plagiarism is one of our teaching 
problems. We must make plagiarism 
only a remote possibility by requiring 
original work, discussing the seriousness 
of copving, and by changing our assign- 
ments from year to vear. Find out if 
students know the meaning of 
plagiarism We must blame ourselves as 


voulr 


well as the pupils for some of our plagi- 
arism problems. What do vou do? 
Traveling Salesman Story 

A city-bred salesman trom a well- 
known publishing company was discuss- 
ing the merits of his (anguage arts series 
before a rural board of education. At 
the close of his talk which stressed the 
practical side of his books, he quoted 
this sentence as an example: “Saving 
ain't is like eating peas with a knife.” 
One skeptical board member frowned 
and then spoke in loud positive tones, 
“Mr. Salesman, ain’t it all right to eat 
peas with a knife?” 
New Arrivals 

Mark Neville, first vice-pres., NCTE, 
co-authors with Ruby Withers of Graf- 
ton, West Va., an adapted edition of 
The House of Seven Gables. After ex- 
amining it, we wondered just how easy 
this adapted book might be; so we asked 
our son Curtis, a fifth grader, to try it 
one evening. Next morning he reported 
that he had read four chapters and en- 
joved it very much. 


Some New Textbooks 


Maxwell Nurnberg, author of What's 
the Good Word and chairman of the 
English department of the Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, and 
W. T. Rhodes, teacher of English at 
Samuel Tilden High School, Brooklyn, 
How to Build @ Better Vo- 
cabulary, published recently by Pren- 
tice-Hall ($2.95)... . Philip Burnham, 
English instructor, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., authors Basic Composi- 
Book One (Scott, Foresman), the 
long-awaited language skills text for 
high school use. This is a publishing 
event—one of the first high school com- 
position texts bound in hard covers by 
Scott, Foresman since their very suc- 
cessful Ward series. . . . J. N. Hook, 
asst. prof. of English, Univ of Il., is a 
new collaborator in the revised high 
school literature collection, Writers in 
America, just published by Ginn and 
Co. Mark Hanna, assoc. prof. of 
speech, Fresno (Calif.) State College. 
is author of Public Speaking Without 
Fear and Trembling, Macmillan. 

On our desk we have a copy of Car- 
goes, a most attractive school literary 
magazine, written and _ illustrated by 

(Continued on page 29-T) 
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Ways to Make Your School More Democratic 
Let's 
Practice 
What We 


Preach 


“Can you pull this talk about democ- 
racy in education out of the clouds down 
to the classroom?” Edwin H. Miner, 
Associate Commissioner of Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, replied, “I 
think so.” 

He writes from practical experience as 
teacher-principal in elementary schools 
Des Moines trainer (Uni. of 
Penna., Eastern Washington College of 
Education), Wellesley, 
Mass.), and officer in U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute. You will join us, we 
congratulating M1 


teacher 
superinte ndent 


trust. in 
Miner on his practi- 
cal advice and his recent appointment 
as Educational Director of the Armed 
Forces Education Program in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense Editor 


ANY 
PX democratic 


that there be 


practice in a 


suggestion more 
high 
school is often challenged by one or 
rned students 
} 


more of those conce prin- 


cipal custodian, teachers patrons. The 
“efficiency will be 
ready,” 
‘Building will be 


ruined,” shouts the janitor 


superintendent fears 
impaired.” “Teachers are not 
claims the principal 
“Youngsters 
will not be prepared for college.” ex- 
claim the parents 


Most o from 


the notion that democracy in the schools 


these ymections stem 


is in the home, is high-sounding 
children 


instances 


phrase which means “let the 


A few 


where ill planne d and poorly conceived 


have their own wavy 


democratic” experiments in schools 
have convinced con- 


we I] 


And so, manv of our high 


stray 
school 


enough alone 


have gone 


servative men to leave 


These are 


Most are 


schools remain authoritarian 
not all despotic in nature 
benevolent tvrannies 

What would be a simple definition of 


school? I 


school whose policies and operations are 


i democratic believe it is a 
the concern of those who support, man- 
ige, and profit from it. In such a school 
educators, nor 


Eac h 


no one group—patrons 


students—runs the school group 
has certain re sponsibilities. 

Many 
tion of schools large 
tional staff 
loaded down with central office head 
} 


Nes, 


ommunities leave the opera- 
lv up to the educa- 


And many superintendents 


turn the high school operation 
How 


principal go about setting up a work 


i¢ 


wer to the principal would a 


ible example of democracy in action? 


First, he would have to be willing to 
share with others some of his authority 
Second, he would need to give honest 
YES answers to these questions 
(1) Do I seek advice in making de- 
cisions affecting the school operation? 


(2) Do 1 exercise leadership through 
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the general acceptability of my recom- 
mendations? 

3) Am I respected by the students, 
teachers, and patrons? 

4) Do I have a school in which the 
teachers and students as a whole work 
together toward accepted goals? 

Most principals would find it difficult 
lo give a clear-cut YES or NO to these 
questions. Most of us in education find 
that our actual practice 1s sometimes in 
conflict democratic theorv. I 


wonder isn't due to 


with our 
if this uncertainty 
not knowing how to practice democracy 
The principal need not feel ashamed if 
Most 


dents have littl concept of their respon- 


he doesn’t of his teachers and stu- 
sibilities in a democratic school. For that 
sketchy 


ibout the meaning of democracy. 


} 
matter, citizens generally have 


ice as 
Steps Toward Democracy 
What are 


rincipal who really wants to establish 


some ways to help vour 
] 
democratic procedure in his school? 
Step One is a general orientation. Try 
a school assembly on “What Democracy 
Means to Me.” A panel, selected by stu 
dents and staff, will assure representa- 
tion and a sense of responsibility. Prob- 
ably vou or your assistant should be on 
the panel to present the administrative 
point of view. The Armed Forces have 
prepared some excellent material for 


such a discussion. It is called “Ameri- 


13-T 


can Democracy and the Individual.”! 

Step Two follows easily after such an 
assembly. It is a two-part exercise for 
teachers and students, each of whom 
might be saving, “Okay, so this is what 
democracy means to me, how come we 
do not have more democracy in school?” 

When students and teachers are ask- 
ing that, thev are ready for two check 
lists which they should answer honestly 
and anonymously. Adapted, if neces- 
sary, to fit local these selt- 
check lists, one for staff and one for stu- 
dents, will provide much of the data 


Situations, 


needed in a diagnosis of the 
quotient, Where 


does the school fail to be democratic? 


good 
sch 01's democracy 
What are the conditions which hamper 
will 


“meaty bones” in the ques- 


democratic practice? Homerooms 
find many 
tionnaire results. 

Step Three: Another 
liminary step will be to have vour panel 
(Step One) or ther 
tive group list the activities of the school 
in terms of their relationships. A partial 
grouping might look like this: 

Activities Student, Staff, 
Patron Relations: Instructional Program; 
Student Performance; Related Extra 
School Program; Activities Involving 
Emplover-Emplovee Relations; Working 
Conditions and Salary: Purchasing; Dis- 
tribution and Use of All Tvpes of Mate- 
rials; Supervision; Budgeting. 

Step Four: Pick a problem from the 
number of opportunities for democratic 


important pre- 


some representa- 


Involving 


action which have appeared out of all 
the discussions and follow-up study of 
the check lists. See how this problem 
matches up with the listing prepared 
for group interrelations in Step Three. 
Present the problem to the groups con- 
cerned, Explain what’s been done so far, 
ask for designation of representatives of 
the several groups affected. These desig 
nees would become a joint working com- 
mittee, and it their 
chairman and draw up a plan of attack. 
lt possible, 


able for meetings during the school day 


turn select own 


time should be made avail- 


Step Five is a working phase when 


the joint committee gets into action 


Study 


cons, tentative solutions 


ll aspects of the problem—pros, 
Agree 
recommendations for 


upon a 
series of action 
together with plans for implementation 
by the several groups concerned 

Step Six: Now the joint committee re- 
ports back to the whole school or to the 
groups related to the activitv. There is 
a vote either to accept the recommen- 
dations and plans of their committee or 
modifv them. (The well considered sug- 
a truly 


gestions of representative com- 


Concluded on page 35-T) 
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25¢-35¢ BOOKS 
TO HELP TEACHERS TEACH 


AMERICAN LIFE AND LITERATURE 
All 40 books cost only $8.88 


A650 AMERICAN BEAUTY, Edna Ferber 

AM.26 AMERICAN ESSAYS, C. B. Shaw, ed. (35¢) 
P.556 ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, G. & H. Papashvily 
8.22 BABBITT, Sinclair Lewis 

A.595 CABBAGES AND KINGS, O. Henry 

P.593 CALL OF THE WILD, Jack London 

B58 CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Rudyard Kipling 


P.497 CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S 
COURT, Mark Twain 


P.410 COVERED WAGON, Emerson Hough 

8.41 DAVID HARUM, Edward Noyes Westcott 

P.39 GREAT TALES & POEMS OF POE 

8.47 HOME RANCH, Will James 

P.52 HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, Nothaniel Hawthorne 
P.282 HUMAN COMEDY, William Saroyan 

P.332 JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson 

8.133. KID GALAHAD, Francis Wallace 

P.470 LANTERN IN HER HAND, Bess Streeter Aldrich 
8.1 LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark Twain 

8.135 MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT, Kathryn Forbes 

B.15 MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, Sally Benson 

A.611 MESSER MARCO POLO, Donn Byrne 

P.612 MOBY DICK, Herman Melville 

A.540 MY NAME IS ARAM, Williom Saroyan 

P.449 MY TEN YEARS IN A QUANDARY, Robert Benchley 
B.131 FEARL, John Steinbeck 


P.529 POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS, 
L. Untermeyer, e 


POCKET BOOK OF O. HENRY, H. riansen, ed 


POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT FROST'S POEMS, 
L. Untermeyer, ed 


RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Stephen Crane 
RED PONY, John Steinbeck 

SCARLET LETTER, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
SHOW BOAT, Edna Ferber 

$O BIG, Edna Ferber 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET POCKET BOOK 
THUNDER ON THE LEFT, Christopher Morley 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, Mary Johnston 


TWENTY GRAND Short Stories (HERE WE ARE), 
Ernestine Taggard, ed 


P.510 
P.374 


P.154 
8.402 
P.551 
A653 
A.639 
P.360 
A.582 
P.354 
8.154 


A508 
8.256 
P.S11 


WALDEN, Henry David Thoreau 
WESTERN ROUNDUP, Arnold Hano, ed 
WE TOOK TO THE WOODS, Lovise D. Rich 


USE COUPON BELOW 


to order the above group of books 
to secure lists of titles in other teaching 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y 


Please send sets of the group, AMERI- 
CAN LIFE AND LITERATURE, at $8.88 each. (Must 
be prepaid unless accompanied by School Board 
Order.) | enclose $ . = Board order, 
send bill - 


Please send copies of the complete, 


annotated list of Scholastic Book Service titles. 
Nome____ 
School 


Address. 





City_ 


Zone. 





S$-T-R-E-T-C-H 


YOUR TEXTBOOK DOLLAR 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


Is exclusive distributor to elementary 
and high schools of all 25¢-35¢ 


pocket-sized books published by 
Pocket Books, Inc. 7 Bantam Books, Inc. 


New American Library, Inc. (Signet, Mentor) 


Holds a constant supply of all 25¢-35¢ books available, 
which are used for classroom study or supplementary read- 
ing assignments. 


DON’T BE CONFUSED—SCHOLASTIC’S TWO 
BOOK PROGRAMS FILL DIFFERENT NEEDS 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE — for CLASSROOM USE 
. a dependable supply of 25¢-35¢ editions of titles used in the 
school teaching program. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB — for STUDENTS 
. @ planned, nine-month reading program to help lead young 
people to read for pleasure beyond assigned work. 


NOW, you can order all your 25¢-35¢ books from one con- 
venient source—one order, one payment. And, you enjoy a 
special discount on quantity orders. 


School Discount Schedule 


25- BOOKS 35- BOOKS 
1,000 books or over 19¢ each 1,000 books or over 26¢ each 
100 to 1,000 books 20¢ each 100 to 1,000 books 27¢ each 
25 to 100 books 22¢ each 25 to 100 books ... 30¢ each 
under 25 books ‘ 25¢ each under 25 books .... 35¢ each 


Send for COMPLETE SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE Book List 


Lists all the 25c-35¢ titles available in the teaching 

areas of 

Growth of the United States 
The Wide World 


American Life ans Literature 

England and English Literature e 
Source Books and Collections 

For Mature Students e For Reluctant Readers 


Tells which titles are listed for school use in 


Catalog for High School Libraries, 1947 


By Way of Introduction, published by 
edition, published by H. W. Wilson Co. 


the American Library Association 


Good Reading, prepared by the Committee on College Reading, 
sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English 


Road R ded Gand 


Books for You and Your g, Rec ing, prepared by 
both published by the National the Sisters of Charity, Mount St 
Council of Teachers of English Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. C. 





Gives annotations for each 25¢-35¢ book included 
Quantities of this expensive book list are limited. Fill in and mail 
coupon today for your free copy of Complete Scholastic Book 
Service Book List. 





Tests of a 
Good Reader 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


pearing JEAN HOWARD HAGSTRUM of North- 
western University has an odd idea. He says that read- 
ing for pleasure is declining in the United States—but not 
reading tor practical purposes and needs. Non-fiction is more 
popular than ever, and people turn for help to books in many 
emergencies in daily life. But he wants everyone to read for 
fun too; and yet he adds that people should read _ intelli- 
gently, knowing why they like or don’t like the books they 
choose. Some tests of a good reader are these, he savs: 

Does he know the difference between a truly pathetic 
scene and a “tear jerker”? 

How good is his sense of climax? Can he distinguish 
between a conclusion which follows naturally trom the 
material and one that is tacked on? 

Does he read a story only “to find out what happens,” 
skipping conversations and descriptions? 


Discussion Topics 
For September J-A-B CLUB Books 


Star Spangled Summer 
1. Why will this book make you like being out-of-doors 
—if you aren't fond of the open already? 
2. Who is the most likable character in the story? What 


makes you like him or her? 


Wagons Westward 

1. In what period of American History is this story laid? 
What war took place at that time? 

2. Name one episode in United States history in which 
each of the following appear: buffalo, Indians, frontier 
scouts, Mexicans 

3. Do you prefer a story told in the first or third person? 
Why? 

Call of the Wild 

1. How do wolves differ from dogs? How do they re- 
semble each other? Name another member of the canine 
family 

2. Why has this story always been so popular? 

Bill Stern’s Boxing Stories 

1. What is your favorite story in this collection? Why? 

2. Name three famous fighters who appear in these 
anecdotes. 

Wind, Sand, and Stars 

1. Over what regions did the French aviator fly? 

2. What was the gravest danger he faced? Describe it 
in detail. 

Twenty Grand Short Stories 

1. How many authors represented by stories in this col- 
lection had you never met before? Did you like them? 

2. Which of the stories did you like the best? Which 
least? Tell why in each case. 
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T-A-B CLUB Expands 
Senior T-A-B CLUB * Junior T-A-B CLUB 


I EGINNING this fall there are two TEEN AGE BOOK 

CLUBS! The Junior T-A-B CLUB offers four books a 
month especially selected for junior high pupils. The Senior 
T-A-B CLUB offers five books each month for senior high 


students. 


A Planned Nine-Month Reading Program 
A new list each month, regular arrival of the books, free 
dividends tor added incentive, the fun of belonging and 
reading what others are reading, all add up to more book 
reading among students. 


5,000 Teachers Use T-A-B CLUB 
About 300,000 students, attending the classes of over 
5,000 tar-visioned teachers (T-A-B CLUB organizers), are 
building personal bookshelves through their T-A-B CLUB 


membership. 


Parents Are Grateful 
Parents, awakened to our reading problem, are detighted, 
as never before, to see their children bringing home good 
T-A-B CLUB books each month that cost so littlke—only 25¢ 
plus tree book dividends. 


How to Start Your Teen Age Book Club 
Simply check the T-A-B CLUB box on your Scholastic 


Magazines order card, or fill in and mai! the coupon below. 


You will receive: 


(1) A tree sample of a T-A-B CLUB book to show 


your students. 


(2) Complete details. 
3 


(3) Materials to try for yourself this educationally 


sound reading program. 


Give your students the opportunity of obtaining the 
T-A-B CLUB Books reviewed each month in their Scholastic 
Magazines—and the free book dividends 

There is no obligation to purchase, no membership dues. 

It’s easy to organize. You start it. Students run it. 

It works for others. It should work for you. 

Fill in and mail today 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
| would like to try out (check one) 


the Junior T-A-B CLUB [) the Senior T-A-B CLUB 


Please send free book. 


Mr 
Miss /Mrs.____ 


School 
School Address_..._ 


ee 





BETTER STUDENTS 


What Color Dynamics Can Do for the School 
By WHITNEY J. MALANSON, Syracuse University 


URING the recent overcrowded 
ID period one of our largest uni- 
versities found it necessary to split an 
One 
half continued to meet in the regular 
half met in 
building 
the university's law school. 


economics class into two sections 


classroom while the other 
a room in an old tormerly 
used tor 

Strangely students 


enough, those 


meeting in the “law school” soon be- 


gan dropping behind. The professor 
complained of unusual listlessness and 
inattentiveness in his “law school” sec- 
tion. Mid-semester marks supported his 
marks of the group 


averaged a full grade lower than those 


complaints; the 


who met in the regular classroom 


An investigation of the past aca- 


demic records of both divisions failed 
to disclose any appreciable differences 
in earlier grades. So the university next 
changed the professor; but even this 
had no effect. In fact, the contrast be- 
tween the two sections was still greater 
when final exams were given. 

Finally 


classrooms 


someone examined the two 

And found the 
answer. The university classroom 
had 


presented a 


here they 
where 
the students been doing good 
work ) cheertul, well- 
lighted appearance. Light vellow walls 
gave pleasing contrast to dark brown 
seats 

But the law 
gray woodwork, 
making it a drab, dull-looking place 
even on the brightest davs. And as if 


this were not enough, it was also dis- 


school room had dark 


walls against brown 


covered that the professors invariably 
wore either brown or grav suits! 

When the students using this room 
tried to focus attention on the teacher 
they fighting a losing battle 
against camouflage, drabness, and vis- 
ual monotony. 


were 


more than merely 
that 
when used properly color can produce 
definite, 


Color can do far 


“decorate.” It has been proven 
desired results. The first wide- 
this 


years 


spread employment of color in 


manner occurred about twelve 
igo, when operating room walls in hos- 
tradi- 
ional white to blue-green. This simple 
job greatly 
Cool. restful 


walls also aided the surgeon in his ex- 


vitals were changed from the 


I 
t 


repainting reduced 


tiring 
glare-fatigue. blue-green 
acting work by giving him both visual 
and psychological relaxation 

Success of functional color in  hos- 
pitals led to its adoption in other fields, 
“Color 


proved equally 


Is called has 
effective in 


dynamics,” as it 
tactories, 
and 
mental hospitals. Scientific application 


grocery stores, restaurants, offices 
of the “right” colors in the right places 
has increased production, cut down ac- 
cidents, improved worker morale. and 
reduced nothing of 


lessening ot 


evestrain—to sav 
the tremendous mental 


ind physical fatigue. 


Color for the ‘Focal Wall’’ 


It is surprising that schools in gen- 
eral have been tardy in adopting this 
psvchological — tool Al] 
have to be repainted sometime 


new schools 
It costs 
no more to repaint in colors which will 
help both teacher and pupil enjov a 
more efficient, happier school day. 

The New York Public School Svs- 
tem adopted pastel shades in the “un- 
orthodox” colors of pale blue-green and 
peach about six years ago. In those 
schools which were redecorated in the 
functional color scheme, absenteeism 
decreased markedly, instructors report 
a consistently higher level of interest, 
and both teachers and pupils are en- 
thusiastic about the change. 

Color can help direct pupils’ atten- 
tion where it is most desired. In most 
cases this is towards the front. This 


“focal wall,” as it is called, should be 
painted in a darker or lighter value of 
the color used on other walls. A con- 
trasting color can also be applied to the 
focal wall, but the color should be 
carefully selected, in order to avoid un- 
due eye-strain. 

Schoolrooms painted dark brown or 
ideal. These 
tively opaque backgrounds call for tir- 
ing, constant adjustments by the pupil’s 
eves whenever he lifts them from the 
white book or papers. 
Blackboards placed on light-toned walls 
often give too much contrast. 

As for blackboards, 
chalk gives visual contrast where it is 


grav are far from rela- 


surface of his 


yellow -orange 


needed—on the 
“Blackboards,” 


are generally 


demonstration area, 
as every teacher knows, 
far more gray than black 
Hence students must try 
to distinguish what is written in white 
on a gray background. No wonder pu- 
pils in the back of the room complain 
that they blackboard!” 


Blackboards, of course, are no longer 


trom erasing. 


“can't see the 


invariably black. Green and even white 
beards are coming into use. The change 


can be made by painting over the 
blackboard with a special paint or in- 
stalling one of the new tvpe boards. 
Where there is little natural lighting, 
is in hallways, “inside rooms,” and 
gvms, for example, colors from the red- 
vellow portion of the spectrum are best. 
These colors actually suggest sunlight 
and tend to stimulate the pupil. Rooms 
with good sources of light from outside, 
on the other hand, can well employ 
green as the predominant shade 
Green is considered the most sooth- 
ing and refreshing hue of all, besides 
restful to the 


eve. In almost all its tones 


being the most human 
green gives 
off wavelengths most closely approxi- 
5,500 units, which 
lighting engineers have found to be 
ideal for best illumination. 

What teacher or principal cannot re- 
call school days in which he himself 
gazed wistfully out the window at the 
green grass and blue skv? If teachers 
will urge 
that these same appealing colors be 
abundantly inside _ their 
schools perhaps their own students will 
not find themselves vearning (as they 
did) from the “drab old 
SC hool.” 


mating angstrom 


and school administrators 


used more 


to be away 


For further reading: 


“Functional Color in the School Room,” 
Faber Birren, Mazagine of Art, April, 
1949: Graphic Arts Education, Spring 
issue, 1947; Press Release #655, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., “Color Dynamics—Man’s 
New Concept of Painting”; Functional 
Color, Faber Birren, Crimson Press, New 


York, 1937. 
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20 Great New 


Teaching Atds 


LIVING LESSONS IN HISTORY! 


Youre Chere 


The Battle of Gettysburg—July 3, 1863 
The Signing of the Magna Charta— June 19, 1215 


Two of the outstanding broadcasts in the famous 
CBS “You Are There” series—the radio programs 
acclaimed by educators, editors, students and listeners 
all over the nation 

On-the-scene newscast enactment, by top reporters 
and analysts, of stirring historical scenes, with the 
thrilling quality of living reality 


On One LP Long Playing Record ML-4149 
or Two Album Sets M-822 and M-823 


7 CAN HEAR ITNOW” 


Recordings of the actual voices and the actual sounds 
that influenced and shaped the most eventful era in 
history —1932-1945! Recorded from authentic broad- 
cast and sound track sources. 

Thrilling narrative presentation with dramatic 
commentary by the famous Edward R. Murrow 

Enthusiastically endorsed by national figures, by 
leaders in education 


On One LP Long Playing Record ML-4095 
or Album Set MM-800 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


FOR THE FINEST RECORDED MUSIC OF EVERY KIND! 
“Columbia,” ‘‘Masterwork and @ Trade Mark 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Marcas R lps) Trade Mark 
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Columbia Records, Inc 
1473 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 


Please send me, without obligation, the new complete 
catalog of Columbia LP Records 
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ae Ans aera Ae BL 


ACK POL- 

2 LACK used 

the title of this edi- 

torial for his chal- 

lenging article in 

This Week maga- 

zine, August 14, 

1949. His article 

dealt with the 

new attention be- 

ing given Life Adjustment Education. 

rhe question in the title confronted 

me—yes, it haunted me vears ago when 

I was a young superintendent of a city 

school system in the 1920s. Many pat 

ents, faced with the thwarting of their 

most cherished ambition—to give their 

children an “education"—came to me 
tor advice and help 

I looked up the record. I found that 
in 1900 only about seven per cent of 
young people of high school age were 
in high school. Thev were a_ very 
homogeneous group preparing for col- 
lege and consequently they were 
taking college preparatory courses, the 
only courses available at that time in 
perhaps 99 per cent of the high 
schools. 

But by the middle 1920s hordes of 
youngsters ‘vere pushing across the 
threshholds of high schools. No longer 
was there an tasy passport to employ- 
ment in business, industry, and agri- 
culture, or even to success as a home- 
maker. Moreover, the growing com- 
plexities of our democratic society de- 
manded a breadth and quality of citi- 
zenship education heretofore undevel- 
oped 

Instead of merely the se lected tew 
gaining admission to the high schools, 
the 1920 rosters registered a full cross 


section of the native abilities, social 


Why Kids Quit School 


inheritances, emotional characteristics, 
and future hopes. Here was great 
variety which the curriculum was try- 
ing to treat uniformly 

As is often the case, the status quo 
is not easily adjusted to new needs. 
There were those who clung to the 
tradition of education in “the good old 
days.” Many others defined education 
within narrow academic limitations; 
thev were fearful that “too much edu- 
cation will make people dissatisfied.” 
The development of educational inno- 
vations called for by the rapid and far- 
reaching changes in American lite was 
seriously retarded. 

Now, in contrast with a halt-century 
ago, we have in our secondary schools 
about 70 per cent of the voung people 
of high school age. That ratio will 
doubtless increase. More than ever be 
before, therefore, the school must seek 
improvement in Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation. When the curriculum is adjusted 
to the various needs of the 70 per cent, 
when the pupils think of the school as 
a vital part of their lives. they won't 
“quit.” 

I have read caretully the stated ob- 
jectives of the Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion Commission which it was my 
privilege to appoint when I was U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Some of 
these objectives are “consumer educa- 
tion,” “learning how to study,” “crea 
tive use of leisure time,” and “citizen- 
ship—learning an individual's obliga- 


tion to societv.’ 


I am happy to be in a position to 
help speed up the achievement of the 
goals of the program upon which so 
many schools are now vigorously at 
work. They may not call it “life ad- 
justment education,” but that’s what it 
is in their skillful hands just the same. 

The sole purpose of our several 
magazines, of our Book Services, and 
of the Scholastic Art and Writing 
Awards programs is Life Adjustment 
Education. We have no other reason 
for existence and we must be intensely 
practical. 

With the assistance of thousands of 
teachers and educational leaders 
throughout the country we prepare, 
print, and deliver each week directly 
into the hands of pupils and teachers 
many millions of pages of interesting 
instructional material designed to 
clarify understanding of the problems 
of American citizenship and of inter- 
national relations. We seek to induce 
active participation in civic affairs and 
in the worthy use of leisure time, to 
provide vital experience in thinking 
straight and in the facile and correct 
use of the mother tongue. In addi- 
tion, we are available for countless 
services to schools. 

We are proud to be vour partner 
in the challenging enterprise of Life 
Adjustment Education 


} it. Mirdleter 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 





Highest Norway Post 
to HS. Principal 


4 SCHOOL TEACHER holds the 
P highest government post in Nor- 
way. He is Gustav Natvig-Pedersen, 
president of the Storting (Parliament). 

According to diplomatic protocol, his 
is the highest civilian post in the coun- 
try. He outranks the prime minister. He 
sits to the right of the king. 

While presiding over the national 
legislature, Mr. Natvig-Pedersen retains 
his position as director of St. Svithuss 
School, a public high school 

‘Td never think of giving it up,” he 
told us. “Teaching is my_ profession 
The presidency of the Storting is just 
a part time job for me.” 

In addition to being director (princi- 
pal) of St. Svithuss, he also teaches 


classes In English, 

Norwegian _ litera- 

ture, and _ history 

How does he do 

it? “The Storting 

meets for only a 

few months a vear,” 

he explained. “That 

gives me ample 

time to attend to 

Natvig-Pedersen my school duties. 

esting Sender When the parlia- 

mentarv and school sessions coincide, 
mv assistant substitutes for me.’ 

Mr. Natvig-Petersen was born 56 
vears ago, the son of a sailmaker. He 
received his M.A. in philosophy in 
1919. He also studied at the London 
School of Economics and at Brookwood 
Labor College in the United States. 

A life-long socialist, he has written 
several books on the subject, including 
From Karl Marx to Ramsay MacDonald. 


He has been chairman of the Labor 
Party in the Storting since 1937. He 
was imprisoned by the Nazis 

Mr. Natvig-ledersen received me in 
his office at the Storting. He wore a 
grey suit, blue shirt, no tie. He looked 
more the labor leader than the popular 
notion of a diplomat. He has an easy 
pleasant manner. 

The Labor Party, he told me, is now 
in the midst of a hot political cam- 
paign. A national election is scheduled 
tor October 10th. At present, it has a 
majority of only one in the Storting 

“Oh, ves, we have quite a sizeabk 
contingent of teachers in the Storting , 
he said. “Out of 150 members 17 are 
school teachers. 

“It helps.” he chuckled, “to get 
larger appropriations for the schools.” 

-I. D. W. Tatmapcr 
Foreign Affairs Editor 
Scholastic Magazines 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Britain’s Crisis (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


During the 19th century England 
was the greatest industrial nation. Al- 
though she imported more than she 
exported during that period, the bal- 
ance was made up by dividends from 
British investments in foreign 
tries. World War 1, especially 
World War II, have been severe eco- 
nomic blows to Britain not only because 
of the destruction of property but be- 
necessary to liquidate 
ibroad in order to 


coun 


and 


cause it 
British investments 
obtain funds for financing the 
Britain’s competitive position in world 
markets has been further weakened by 
the growth of U. S. industry. 

Currently Britain is being adminis- 
tered by a Labor 
ment. The charge has been made by 
the Conservatives, and by critics of 
government abroad, that 
program of social- 
cause of Britain’s 


Was 


wars. 


(socialist) govern- 


the socialist 
the Labor 
ization has been the 


party 


crisis. 

The U. S. has sought to aid British 
recovery through Marshall Plan funds 
and through loans. Talks in Washing- 
ton between American and British offi- 
cials have been aimed at a solution of 
Britain’s dollar crisis 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the rea 
sons for the current British 
crisis and to evaluate the proposed 


econoinic 


solutions. 


Assignment 

l. Identify 
nationalization; (c) 
sterling bloc; 


Labor 
dollar 


ft 


or explain: (a) 
party; (b) 
shortage; (d) (e) sk 
balance of 


produc 


countries; (f) 
devaluation; (h) 


currency 
trade; (g) 
tion costs. 
How have the British attempted 
to solve the present economic crisis? 
3. Present the explanation of the 
current crisis from the point of view of 
(a) a leader of the Conservative partv; 


(b) a leader of the Labor party. 


Motivation 

A famous British prime minister, 
Disraeli, once said: “The English na- 
tion is never so great as in adversity.” 
How has that statement been tested in 
the last ten years? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Most historians agree that the 
roots of the present lie deep in the past. 
How does Britain’s past help to explain 
the current crisis? 

2. If you were a worker in a British 


factory, how would the “austerity” 
program affect you? As a British busi- 
ness man, with a comparatively high 
income, would you be affected 
by the program? 

3. Critics of the Labor government 
have charged that a major cause of the 
current crisis has been the expansion 


how 


of social welfare measures. Should such 
measures be reduced at this time? De- 
fend your point of view. 

4. How has the United States sought 
to help solve the crisis? If you were 
a Congressman would vou favor further 
loans to Britain at this time? Why? 


Activities 

1. Consult Current Biography, or 
other sources in your library, for the 
lives of Sir Stafford Cripps or Ernest 
Bevin. Report to the class. 

2. Follow the account of the British 





HINTS ON QUIZZES 


Old friends of Senior Scholastic will 
notice an increased variety of quizzes 
and discussion questions available in 
each issue. To our old and new 
offer a few 
tions for the ist 
of this material? 

What do you know? (pp. 15-16) is a 
general 


sub- 
scribers may we sugges- 


advantageous use 


contents of the 
Only 


your 


quiz on the 
pages 
you can judge how 


excepted). 
much of it 
students can tackle in one class period. 
If there are articles which your students 
have not read, the quiz material on 
these should, of course, not be used. 
While the total quiz score is 100 points, 
you can adapt this to your own require- 


Issue (news 


ments. Unless otherwise noted, students 
are expected to take the quiz without 
reference to the articles themselves. 

Included in these pages each week 
is Words to the Wise. This will contain 
an amusing vet challenging word game 
on material not in the issue. 

Quick Quiz on the News (p. 14) is a 
brief test on material in the news pages 
Our teletyped to our 
presses at deadline time, are prepared 
too late to include questions on them 
in the What do you know? quiz. Use 
Quick Quiz on the News to check on 
reader comprehension of news articles. 

Ask Yourself Questions (page 16) 
are stimulating thought-provokers on 
the major articles. They are intended to 
create discussion and general consid- 
eration of the problems rather than 
“right” or “wrong” responses. 

Don’t overlook the Crossword Puzzle 
(see Sept. 21 and Oct. 12 issues), a 
sure-fire interest-catcher for your stu- 
dents. 


news pages, 


economic crisis in the daily press. Clip 
significant articles, editorials, and car- 
toons for your scrapbook. Indicate the 
date of each clipping 


source and 


References 

See “Tools for Teachers,” Sept. 21 
1T. Also Foreign Policy Bul- 
1949. 


issue, p 
letin, Sept. 2, 


Labor's ‘‘Fourth Round” (p. 7) 


Digest of the Article 

During most of World War II wages 
and prices were fixed. At the end of 
the war controls were relaxed. Wages, 
prices, and profits rose substantially 
Currently, unions led by the United 
Steelworkers of America are demand- 
ing a fourth round of wage increases. 
It is a “package” request which in- 
cludes hourly wage increases, pensions, 
life insurance, and medical care. La- 
bor’s major argument is that increased 
wages are necessary to meet the higher 
cost of living. Increased consumer de- 
mand made possible by such increases, 
labor leaders will increase em- 
ployment. Management argues that 
any increase in production costs will 
price consumers out of the market and 
will cause unemployment. To avert a 
strike in the steel industry, labor and 
management agreed to submit their 
differences ‘to consideratign of a Presi- 
dential fact-finding commission. Neither 
side, however, is obligated to accept 
the findings. 


Say, 


Activity 

Interview your parents or other 
adults in your neighborhood. Ask them 
whether they 
increases for most workers at this time. 
Find out the reasons for their opinion. 
In your report to the class, indicate 
occupation of the person interviewed; 
whether an employee or employer; if 
a housewife, her husband’s occupation. 


favor or oppose wage 


Does the U. S. Believe in the 
U. N.? (p. 18) 


Digest of the Debate 

Those who argue that the U. S. is 
not giving adequate support to the 
U. N. hold that our financial contribu- 
tion to support the U. N. is relatively 
meagre. Although we contribute one- 
third of the budget, the entire budget 
that of New York City’s 
Department of Sanitation. We have 
shown our lack of confidence in the 
U. N.’s ability to maintain peace by 
unilateral action under the Truman 
Doctrine and by signing the North At- 
lantic Pact. In carrying through the 
Marshall Plan, we have bypassed the 


is less than 
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special Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope created by the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council. 

Defenders of the U. S. role in the 
U. N. argue that in reality the U. N. 
is not yet strong enough to keep world 
peace; that by carrying out the Truman 
Doctrine in Greece and arranging the 
North Atlantic Pact we have avoided 
saddling the U. N. with impossible bur- 
dens. The U. N. plan for an interna 
tional police force is still a paper plan, 
and our action outside of the U. N. has 
not been inconsistent with the provi- 
sion in the U. N. Charter allowing fo: 
regional agreements. Hence, our ac- 
tions have been consistent with realitv 


Discussion Questions 

1. Now that we have viewed both 
sides of the argument, have we in your 
opinion given the U. N. adequate sup- 
port? Defend your point of view. 

2. What difference does it make to 
you whether the U. N. is a failure or 
success? 


Reflection of Luanne (p. 21) 
Aim 

To bring home to pupils the lesson 
of this story—that it’s possible to be an 
individual without, as Luanne or Marty 
would put it, being a “drip.” 


Motivation 
Do you believe in “following the 
crowd”? Why or why not? 


Topics for Discussion 


What incident makes Marty decide 
to “do herself over”? In her resolve to 
be popular, whom does Marty choose 
as a model? Why? Describe the rela- 
tionship between Marty and Luanne. 
What is Luanne’s formula for success 
with boys? Describe the relationship 
between Marty and Ted. Besides het 
integrity as a person, what else docs 
Marty give up in her desire to be “more 
like Luanne than Luanne is”? In your 
opinion, does Marty's acceptance by 
the crowd cancel out her 
other respects? Explain. When Marty 
greets Janet on the way to school, she 
experiences “an instant of pity, a kind 
of homesick pain.” Why? Discuss 
Janet’s reaction to Marty’s offer to help 
her become more attractive. Is the end- 
ing of this story true-to-life? Why or 
why not? 


losses in 


Activities 

1. Have your pupils read or report 
on the following references: Vachel 
Lindsay's poem, “In Praise of Johnny 
Appleseed”; Herman Melville’s novel, 
Moby Dick; Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
essay, “Self-Reliance”; and any _ brief 
biograpky of a real-life rugged individ- 
ualist, like Susan B. Anthony, Walt 
Whitman, or Albert Schweitzer. 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
October 5, 1949 


Special issue—Every Student's Key 
to Understanding the News. Thirty 
pages of handy reference material tor 
use throughout the year. Next week's 
Teaching Aids will include an exten- 
sive list of references and a question- 
naire on your reactions to this special 
issue. 

Short Story: “Flashing Spikes,” by 
Frank O'Rourke. 


October 12, 1949 

National Article: “Productivity—Kev 
to Plenty,” a text-photo article based 
on a new film produced by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films. Foreign Article: West- 
ern German Republic—Can Democracv 
Win? Transportation: First in series of 
articles on U. S. transportation. 





2. Ask pupils to write from 
personal experience an essay on the 
advantages and disadvantages of being 
“one of the crowd.” 


your 


Streamline Your Studying 

(p. 24) 
Aim 

To help your pupils make intelligent 
use of English textbook “accessories.” 


Motivation 

Are you. familiar with all the study 
aids provided by your English text- 
books—the preface, introduction, table 
of contents, index? 


Topics for Discussion 

Explain the following terms used in 
this article: index, appendix, glossary, 
bibliography. What is meant by skim- 
ming and the key word technique? 
When is it desirable to use these tech- 
niques? 
Activity 

Assign an English textbook topic to 
your pupils; for example, “The Friend- 
ly Letter” or “Paragraph Building.” 
Now ask your pupils to follow closely 
the guide suggested in this article for 
investigating a topic. First, they should 
consult the table of contents or the in- 
dex to locate the exact areas covered 
by the topic. Next, they should proceed 
to the reading phase of the assignment 
—the skimming, slow-reading, note- 
taking, and key-word review. It might 
be a good idea to set a time limit for 
carrying out this assignment, followed 
by a brief period of discussion, and a 
quiz on the assigned material. 


For more ScholastieyTeacher see page 


Young Voices (p. 20) 


Assignment 


Read the articles on the editorial and 
the news story that appeared in a 
Practical English series on journalism: 
“Roving Reporter” (October 27, 1947, 
page 14) and “The Voice of Your 
Newspaper” (December 8, 1947, page 
14). High-School Journalism is a new 
textbook by Harold Spears and C. H. 
Lawshe, Jr., (Macmillan, New York, 
1949), with a very informative section 
on the editorial and the news story. 
Teachers will find especially helpful the 
work sheets and additional activities 
listed at the end of each chapter. 


Aim 
To acquaint students with the basic 
requirements of the good editorial and 


news story, to give them practice in 
writing both types. 


Topics for Discussion 


Why is Mary Hanes’ contribution 
classified as an editorial? What char- 
acteristics does it have in common with 
other editorials you've read? The writer 
uses facts and figures selectively. For 
what purpose? Discuss particularly the 
tone of Mary’s editorial. Is it belliger- 
ent, persuasive, or coolly objective? In 
your opinion, what newspaper with a 
local or national circulation runs the 
best editorials? Why? Be specific. 

Discuss Della May Hartley’s choice 
of subject for her news story. Analyze 
the organization of her material, para- 
graph by paragraph. How does she ar- 
range and present the facts in the case? 


Activities 

1. Have your pupils clip outstanding 
recent examples of the editorial and 
the news story. Read and discuss the 
best clippings in class. 

2. Ask your pupils to write for the 
school paper (a) an editorial about an 
important local issue, (b) a news story 
on a recent local event of interest. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see pages 15-16) 


. Britain: a-1; b-4; c-1; d-2; e-2; £-4; 
g-4; h-3. 
I. U. S. and U. N.: A. a-3; b-2; c-1; 
d-4; e-5. B. 1-F; 2-0; 3-0; 4-F; 5-F 
C. a-3; b-1; c-3; d-2; e-1. 

Ill. The “Fourth Round”: 1-inflation; 
2-CIO; 3-President Truman; 4-pensions. 

IV. Reflection of Luanne: A. 1-d; 2-c; 
3-a; 4-b. B. a-2; b-7; c-1; d-8; e-6; f-5; 
g-3; h-4. 

Words to the Wise—Say It Right: a-2; 
b-1; c-1; d-1; e-1. 
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